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OF Sir JOHN DENHAM very 
little is known but what is re- 
lated of -him by Wood, or by him- 
felf. 

He was bom at Dublin in 1615; the 
only fon of Sir JohnJDenham, of Little 
Horfely in Effex, then chief baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, and of Elea- 
nor, daughter of Sir Garret Moore ba- 
ron, of Mellefont. 

b Two 
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Two years afterwards, his father, 
lieing made one of the barons of the 
E:^chequer in England, brought him 
«way from his native country, and edu 
catcd him in London. • - - 

In 1 63 1 he was fent to' Oxford, 
where h^ was confidered " as a dream- 
^^ ing young, man, given more tx> dice 
<' .and cards than ftudy^'' and therefore 
gave no prognofticks of his future emi- 
nence; nor was fufpedted to conceal, 
under flpggiflinefs and laxity, a genius 
born to improve the literature of his 
country/ 

When he was, three years afterwards, 
removed to Lincoln's Inn, he profe- 
cuted tlie common law with fufficient 
appearance of application; yet did not 

lofe 
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lok his propenfity.to cards and dice; 
but was Y«ry often plundered by 
gamefliers* 

Being feverely reproved for this fol 
ly, he profefled, and perhaps believed, 
himfelf reclaimed ; and, to teftify the 
fmcerity of his repentance, wrote and 
publiflied ^' An Effay upon Gaming/* 

He fecms to have divid-ed his ftudies 
between law and poetry; for, in 1636, 
he tranflated the fecond book of the 
Eneid^ 

Two years after, his father di^d ; and 
dien, notwithftanding his r-efolutions 
and profeffions,, he returned again to> 
the vice of gaming, and loft feveral, 
tboufand pounds that had been left 

b z In 
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In 1641, he pubKlked « The Sophy.'' 
This feems to have given him his firft 
hold of the publick attention; for 
Waller remarked, " that he broke out 
** like the Irilh rebellion threefcore 
** thoufand ftrmig, when nobody was 
** aware, or in the leaft fofpedted it/' 
An obfervation which could have had 
no propriety, had his poetical abilities 
been knowh before. 

He was after that pricked for flieriff 
of Surrey, and made governor of Farn* 
ham Caftle for the king ; btit he foon 
xefigned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, ^^ publiflied 
« Cooper's Hill." 

This poem had ftich reputation as 
to excite the common artifice by which 

envy 
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eavy degrades excellence. A report 
Was fpread th^t the perforn^a^ce waj8 
iK>t Jiis <nvn, but that he had bought 
it of a vicar for forty ppiH>ds. The 
fame attempt was made to rob Addifon 
of hisCato, and Pope q( his Eflay oa 
Crlticifm* 

In 1647^ tlie diftreflcs of the royal 
family requjred him to engage in more 
daBbgerous employments. He was efl- 
trufted by the queen with a meffage to 
the king; and, by whatever means, fo 
far fojftened the ferocity of Hugh Pe- 
ters, that, by his intercefSon, admif- 
fion was procured* Of the king's 
condefcenfion he has given an account 
in the dedication of his works* 

b3 He 
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He was afterwards employed in car- 
rying on the king's correfpondence ; 
and, as he fays, difcharged this office 
with great fafety to the royalifts : and 
being accidentally difcovered by the 
adverfe party's knowledge of Mr. Cow- 
ley's hand, he happily efcaped botK 
for himfelf and his friends* 

He was yet engaged in a greater 
undertaking. In April 1648, he con^ 
veyed James the duke of York from 
London into France, and delivered 
him there to the Queen and prince of 
Wales. This year he publiflied his 
tranflation of " Cato Major**' 



He 
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He now refided in France^ as one of 
the followers of the exiled King ; and, 
to divert the melancholy of their con- 
ditlon, was fometimes enjoined by his 
mailer to wfite occafional vcrfes; one 
of which amufements was probably hi^ 
ode or fong upon the Embaffy to Po^ 
land, by which be and lord Crofts pro- 
cured a contribution of ten thouland 
pounds from the Scotch, that wan- 
dered over that kingdom^ Poland was 
at that time very much frequented by 
itinerant traders^ who, in a country 
of very little commerce and of great 
extent, where every man refided oa 
his own eftate, contributed very much 
to the accommodation of life, by 
b 4 bring- 
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brining to every man's houfe thofe 
little neceflaries which it was very inv 
convement to want^ and very trouble^ 
fomc to fetch* I have formerly read, 
without much refledion^ of the multi- 
tude of Scotchmen that travelled with 
their wares in Poland ; and that their 
numbers were not fmali, the fuccefi 
of this negotiation gives fufficient evi-- 
dence. 

About this time, what eftate the 
war and the gamefters had left him 
was fold, by order of the parliament; 
and when, in 1651, he returned to Eng^- 
land, he was entertained by the. earl of 
Pembroke 
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Of the next years of his life there 
k no accounts At the Reftoration he 
obtained, what many miffed, the re- 
ward of his loyalty; being made fur- 
veyor of the king's buildings^ and dig- 
nificd with the order of the Bath.. He: 
feems now to have learned fome atten- 
tion to money ;, for Wood fays, that 
lie got by his place feven thoufand. 
pounds*. 

After the Reftoration he wrote the 
poem on Prudence and Juftice, and per- 
haps fome of his other pieces : and as* 
he appears,, whenever any ferious quef- 
tion comes befoce him, tO' have been: 
a man of piety, he confecrated his- 
poetical powers to religion^ and made 

a metri- 
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a metrical verfion of the Pfalms of Da- 
vid. In this attempt he has failed; 
but, in facred poetry, who has fuc- 
ceeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour 
of his mafter and efteem of the pub- 
lick would now make him happy. But 
human felicity is Ihort and uncertain : 
a fecond marriage brought upon him io 
much difquiet, as for a time difordered 
his underftanding ; and Butler lam- 
pooned him for his lunacy. I know 
not whether the malignant lines were 
then made publick, nor what provoca- 
tion incited Butler to do that which 
no provocation can excufe. 

His 
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His frenzy lafted not long ; and he 
feems to have regained his full force of 
mind ; for he wrote afterwards his ex- 
cellent poem upon the death of Cow* 
ley, whom he was not long to furvive; 
for on the 19th of March, 1668, he 
was buried by his fide* 



DENHAM is defervedly conff- 

dered as one of the fathers of Engliih 

poetry. ^^ Denham and Waller,'' fays 

Prior, '* improved our verfification^. 

" and Dryden pcrfedted it.^** He has 

given fpecimens of various compofition,. 

defcriptive, ludicrous, didaftick^ and 

fublime* 

2. He 
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He appears to have had, in commcm 
vrith almoft all maakind, the ambition 
of bebg upoQ proper oc^fions a merry 
ftlhiVf and m coam^^^ with moft of 
them to have been by nature, or by 
Mrly habits, debarred from it. Nothing 
is lefs exhilarating th^n the ludicrouf- 
nefs of Denham. He does not fail for 
want of efforts : he is familiar, he is 
grofs ; but he is never merry, unlefs the 
*^ Speech againft peace in the clofe 
•* Committee," be excepted. For grave 
burlefque, however, his imitation of 
Davenant fliews him to have been well 
qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems 
there is perhaps none that does not de- 
fer ve commendation. In the verfes to 

Fletcher, 
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Fletcher, we have an image that ha«- 
fince been oftea adopted : 

*^ But whither am I ftray'd ? I need 

^^ not raife 
** Trophies to thee from other mens 

** difpraife ; 
^ Nor is thy fame on leffer ruins built, 
'^ Nor need thy jufter title the foul 

*^ guilt 
** Of eaftem kings, who, to fecure 
I '* their reign, 

i *' Mull have their brothers, fons, and 

^^ kindred flain." 

After Denham, Ortery, in one of his 
prologues, 

^* Poets are ililtans, if they had tteir will; 

** For every author would his brother 

'' kill.'' 

3 And 
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4nd Pope, 

^' Should fuch a man, too fond to mlc 

*^ alone, 
*' Bear like the Turk no brother near 

^« the throne/' 

But this is not the beft of his little 
pieces : it is excelled by his poem to 
Fanlhaw, and his elegy on Cowley. 

His praife of Fanfliaw's verfion of 
Guarini, contains a very fpritely and 
judicious charafter of a good tranfla- 
tor: 

*^ That fervile path thou nobly doft 

*' decline, 
'^ Of t/acing word by word, and line 

** by line. 

Thofc 
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<* Thofe are the laboured births of 

" flavifh brains, 
^* Not the efiedt of poetry, but pains; 
^* Cheap vulgar art<?, whofe narrow- 

** nefs affords 
*^ No flight for thoughts, but poorly 

" flick at words. 
^* A new and nobler way thou doft 

*' purfue 
^* To make tranflations and tranflators- 

" too. 
*^ They but preferve the alhes, thou 

** the flame, 
^^ True to his fenfe, but truer to his 

^' fame/' 

The excellence of thefe lines is 
greater, as the truth which they con- 
tain 
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tain was not at that time generallf 
Jcnowiu 

His .poem on the death of Cowley 

was his U&y and, among his ibortef 

works, his beft performance: the num* 

:l>ers are mufical, and the thoughts are 

juft. 

Cooper's Hill is the work that 
tconfers upon him the rank and dignity 
of an ori^al author* He feems to 
;have been, at leaft among us, the au- 
thor of a fpecies of ^compoition that may 
be denominated local poetry, of which 
the fundamental fiibjed): is fome parti- 
cular landfchape, to be poetically de- 
fcribed, with the addition of fuch em- 
beliilhments as may be Aipplied by 

hifto- 
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hiilorical retrpfpe£tion^ or incidental me- 
ditation. 

To tr ve a new fcheme of poetry has 
in itfelf a very high claim, to praifcy 
and its praife is yet more when it is ap- 
parently copied by Garth aiid Pope ; 
after whofe names little will be gained 
by an enumeration of fmaller poets, 
that have left fcarce a corner of the 
ifland undignified by rhime, or blank 
verfe. 

Cooper's Hill, if it be malicioufly 
infpefted, will not be found without it»' 
faults. The digreffions are too long, the 
morality too frequent, and the fenti- 
meots fometimes fuch as will not bear 
a rigorous enquiry* 

C The 
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The four verfes, which, fince Dry- 
den has commended them, ' ailmoft 
every writer for a century paft lias 
imitated, are generally known : 
•** O could I flow like thee, and make 

^^ thy flream 
^^ My great example, as it is my 

" theme ! 
-^* Tho'deep yet clear; thb' gentle, yet 

"^^ not. dull 3 
** Strong without rage, without 6'er- 
« flowing fuH." 
The lines are in thenrfelves not per- 
fed: ; for moft of the words, thus art* 
fully oppofed, arc tote underftood fim- 
.ply on one fide -of the comparifon, and 
anctaphorically on the other j and if 

there 
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tliere te any language which does ncx? 
exprefs intelled)ual operations by ma- 
terial images, into • that language they 
canncft be tranflated. But fp much 
meaning is comprifed in fo few Words ; 
the particulars of refembitoce are fo 
})erfpicacioufly<roHc6bcd,,and every mode 
of excellence feparated from its adja* 
tent fault by fo nice a li|ie ^ limitar 
tion ; the different parts of the fen- 
tencc are fo accurately adjufted; and the 
flow of the laft couplet is fo fmooth and 
fweet, that the paffage, hoWeWr cele- 
brated, has not been praifed above its 
merit. It has beauty peculiar to it- 
felf, and mull be numbered among 
thofe felicities which cannot be pro- 
G z duced 



4^ed at will by wit aad Lajbo^r/but 
muSi ariijb unexpe(£bc41y in ibme Iipur 
prppitious to poetry* 
; He appears to have been ot|e of the 
f rft that ufiderilood the neceifity of 
emancipating tranflatipn from the drud- 
gery of counting line? and interpreting 
fingle.word** How much this fervile 
pra^ije obf^yed the cleareft and de- 
foriaied the n^oft beautiful parts of tl;te 
ancient authors, may be difcovered by 
a pem&l of pur earlier verfions; fome 
of them the works of men well qua- 
li6ed not oftly by critipal knowledge, 
but by poetical genius, who yet, by a 
miflaken ambition of exa&nefs, de* 
: graded at once their originals and them- 
fclvea. 

Den- 
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Denham faw the better way,, but 
has not perfued it with great fuccefs* 
His veffions of Virgil are notpleafing; 
but they taught Dryden to pleafe bet-^ 
tcf. . His poetical imitation of Tully\ 
on " Old Age** has- freitheir the cilear- 
nefs of profe, not the fpritjelinefs of. 
poetry. . 

The ^* ftrcngth of Denham/* which' 
Pope fo emphatically mentiofts, , is to 
be found in many lines and couplets, 
which convey rmrch meaning in few 
words, and exhibit the< feptiment with . 
more weight than bulk. 
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On th^ Thames.. 

*' Though with thofe ftreams ire na 

" refcmblance hold, 
** Whofe foam is amber, and theit 

" gravel gold; 
.** His genuine and kfs guilty wealth 

** t* explore, 
^^ Search not his bottom, but furvey 

" his Ihore." 

On Strafford.. 

^^ His wifdom fuch, at once it did 

^* appear i 

** Three kingdoms wonder, and three i 

*^ kingdoms fear ; i 



<( 
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^ Whilft fingle he flood forth, and 

" feemM, although 
^^ Each had aa army,^ as* an. cqnaF 

« foe. 
*^ Such was his force of eloquence, 

^* to maka 
*' The hearers more concerned thanr 

« he that fpake ; 
•* Each feeiix*d ta aft that part* he 

*^ came to fee,-> 
** And none was more a looker-on 

" than he;. 
•* So'did he mov« our paffions, fame 

^* were known 
♦* To-wifh, for the defence,: the crkne 



^* their owi^.. 
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'* Now private pity ftfove with piib- 

^« lick hatte, 
** Reafoti with i*agc, and ek>quencc 

" with fate." 

On Cowley. 

^' To him no author was unknown, 
** Yet what h^ wrote was all his 

" own; 
** Horace's wit, and Virgirs ftate, 
^' He did not fteal, but emulate 1 
** And when he would like them 

*^ appear, 
^* Their garb, but not their cloaths, 
** did wear/' 

•r ^ As 
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As bdc t)f Denham's principal claims 
to the regard of poftferity arifes from 
his improvement of our numbers, his 
verfification ought to bfe confidered. It 
will afford that pleafure which arifes 
from the obfervation of a man of right 
natural judgement forfaking bad co- 
pies by degteesy and advancing towards 
a better pradiice, as he gains more con- 
fidence in himfelf.. 

In his tranflation of Virgil, writtea 
when he was about twenty-one years 
old, may be ftill found the old man- 
ner of continuing the fenfc ungracefully 
from verfe to verfc» 



" Thea 
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" Then all thofe 
•* Who in the dark our fury .did 

" efcapc, 
*^ Returning, know our borrowed 

^^ arms, and fliape, 
** And differing dialed : then their 

^^ numbers fwell 
** And grow upon us ; firft Choroebus 

« fell 
^* Before Minerva V altar;, next did" 

^' bleed 
•^ Juft Repheus, whom no Trojan 

^* did exceed 
** In virtue, yet the gods his fate 

« decreed. 

^ Then 
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•' Then Hypanis and Dymas, wound* 

«^ cd by 
^* Their friends; nor thee^ Pantheus^ 

** thy piety,. 
^* Nor confecrated imtre, fFom tho 

*^ fame 
*^ 111 fate could fave j my country V 

** funeral flame 
" And Troy*s cold alhes I atteft, and 

"call 
** To witnefs for myfelf,, that in theitf 

" fall 
" No foes, no death, nor danger I 

" declinM, 
*^ Did, and deferv'd no lefs, my fat« 

*^ to find.'' 

From 
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Ftorti this kindof concitetiated metre, 
he afterwards refrained, . arid taught his 
foUbwers the art of concluding their 
fenfe in couplets ; which has perhaps 
t)een with rather too much conftancy 
purfued. 

This paffagfe exhibits one of thofe 
triplets which are not Itifrequent in 
this flrft feffay, .but which it is to be 
fuppofed his maturer judgement difap- ' 
proved, flnc^ in his latter works he has 
totally forborn them. 

His rhymes are- fuch as ftem found ^^ 
without difficulty, by following, the 
fenfe ; and are for th6 ttloft part as - 
cxaft at Icaft as thofe df other poets, . 
though now and then the reader is 
fiiifted off with what .he can get. , 

4 " O how 
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*^ O hpvf trapjform^d t . 
-'** How much unlike that Hcdlor, 

« who return* d 
' « Clad in Achilles' Ipoils V 

And again, 
^ *^ From thence a'fhoufand leffer poets 

Like petty princes from the fall of 

Sometimes the weight ^of rhyme is 
laid upon a word too feeble to fuftain 
it: 

'^ Troy confounded falls 
^* From dl hpr glpries; if it plight 
*^ have ftopd 
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** -By any power, by this right hand 

^« \tJhou'(L 
^^ — And thoeigh my outward * ftate 

^* misfortune hatb 
•^^ Depreft thus low, it cannot reach 

^ myfaith*" 

^^ — Thus by his fraud and our own 

** faith o'crcome, 
** A feigned tear deftroys us, againft 

**' whom 
^ Tydides nor AchHles coulH prevail, 
•*^ Nor ten years conflid, nor a thou- 

« fand fail/' 

He 'is not very careful -to vary tTic 
ends of his verfes : in one paflage the 
word <//>Thimes three xoupkts in fix. 
2 Moft 
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Moft of thefe petty faults are in his 
^rft produftions, when he was lefs ikil- 
ful, or at leaft lefs dexterous in the ufe 
^f words ; and though they had been 
more frequent, they could only have 
leffened the grace, not the ftrength, of 
lis compofition. He is one of the 
writers that improved our tafte, and ad- 
vanced our language, and whom we 
ought therefore to read with grati- 
tude^ though, having done much, he 
left much to do« 
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nPHOMAS SPRAT was born 
-*- in 1636, at Tallaton in Devon- 
fliire, the fon of a clergyman; and 
having been educated, as he tells of 
himfelf, not at Weflminfter or Eaton, 
but at a little fchool by the churchyard 
fide, became a commoner of Wadham 
College in Oxford in 165 1 ; and, being 
chofen fcholar next year, proceeded 
through the ufual academical courfe, 
and in 1 657 became matter of arts. He 
b ob- 
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obtained a fellowlhip, and commenced 
poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of 
Oliver was publilhed, with thofe of 
Dryden and Waller. In his dedication 
to Dr. Wilkins he appears a very willing 
and liberal encomiaft, both of the living 
and the dead. He implores his pa- 
tron's excufe of his verfes, both as fall- 
ing fo infinitely below the full andJubUme 
genius of that excellent poet who made 
this way of writing free of our nation, 
and being fo Utile equal and proportioned 
to the renown of the prince on whom they 
were written ; fuch great anions and lives 
deferving to be the fubjeSl of the nobleji 
pens and mofi divine phanfies. He pro- 
ceeds : Having f6 long experienced your 

care 
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fare and indulgence, and been formed^ as 
it weref by your own hands, not io entitle 
ym to any thing which my meannefs pro^ 
duces, would be not only injujlice butfacri^ 
lege. 

He publilhed the fame year a poem 
on the Plague of Athens ; a fubjefl: of 
which it is not eafy to fay what could 
recommend it. To thefe he added af- 
terwards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Reftoration he took orders, 
and by Cowley's recommendation was 
made chaplain to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, whom he is faid to have helped 
in writing the RebearfaL He was like- 
wife chaplain to the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, 

at whofe houfe began thofe philofd- 

b a phrca! 
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phical conferences and enquiries, whicb 
in time produced the Royal Society, he 
was confequentiy engaged in the fame 
ftudies, and became one of the fellows f 
and when, after their incorporation,, 
fomething feemed neceflary to reconcile 
the publick to the new inftitution, he 
undertook to write its hiftory, which he 
publiihed in i(>(>']. This is one of the 
few books which felefiion of fentiment 
and elegance of didtion have been able 
Xo preferve, though written upon a fub- 
jeft flux and tranfitory. The Hiftory 
of the Royal Society is now read not 
with the wifli to know what they were 
then doing, but how their tranfa&ions 
are exhibited by Sprat,, 

la 
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•In the next year he publilhed Obfer" 
mtions on Sorbiere^s Voyage into England j 
in a Letter to Mr. Wren. This is a work 
not ill performed ; but perhaps rewarded 
. with at leaft its full proportion of 
praife. 

In 1668 he published Cowley's Latin 
poems, and prefixed in Latin the Life 
of the Author; which he afterwards am- 
plified, and placed before Cowley's Eng- 
lifli works, which were by will commit- 
ted to his care. 

Ecclefiaflical benefices now fell faft 
upon him- In 1668 he became a pre- 
bendary of Weftminfter, and had after- 
wards the church of St. Margaret, ad- 
joining to the Abbey, He was in 1680 
made canon of Windfor, in 1683 deaa 
b3 of 
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of Weftminfter, and m i684bHhop of 

Roehcfter. 

The Court having thus a claim to 
his diligence and gratitude, he was re- 
quired to write the Hiftbry of the Rye- 
houfe Plot; and in 1685 pubjifhed 
A true A<count and Declarathn of the hor- 
rid Can/piracy againjl the late Kingy his 
prefent Majejly^ and the prefent Govern- 
ment ; a performance which he thought 
convenient, after the Revolution, to ex- 
tenuate and excufe^ 

The fame year, being clerk of the 
clofet to the king, he was made dean 
of the chapel- royal ; and the year af- 
terwards received the laft proof of his 
mafter's confidence, by being appointed 
one of the commiffioners for ecclefiafU- 
1 cal 
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cal affairs. On the critical day, when 
the Declaration diflinguiihed the true 
fons of the church of England, he Hood 
neuter, and permitted it to be read at 
Weftminfter ; but preffed none to vio- 
late his confcience ; and when the bifliop 
of London was brought before them, 
gave his voice in his favour. 

Thus far he fuffered intereft or obe- 
dience to carry him ; but further he re- 
fVifed to go. When he found that the 
powers of the ecclefiaflical commiffion 
were to be exercifed againft thofe who 
had refufed the Declaration, he wrote 
to the lords, and other commiffioners, 
a formal profeffion of his unwillingnefs 
to exercife that authority any longer, 
and w^ithdrew himfelf from them. Af- 
b 4 tcr 
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ter they had read his letter, they ad- 
journed for fix months, and fcarcely ever 
met afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, 
and a new government was to be fettled. 
Sprat was one of thofe who confidered, 
in a conference, the great queftion, whe- 
ther the Crown was vacant, and man- 
fully fpoke in favour of his old mafter. 

He complied, however, with the new 
eftablifliment, and was left unmolefted ; 
but in 1692 a ftrange attack was made 
upon him by one Robert Toung and 5^^- 
fhen Biadkead, both men convi(5ted of 
infamous crimes, and both, when the 
fcheme was laid, prifoners in Newgate. 
Thefe n^en drew up an aflbciation, in 
which they whofe names were fubfcribed 

de» 
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fleclared tketr relblution to reftore king 
James ; to feize the princefs of Orange, 
dead or alive; and to be ready with 
thirty thoufand men to meet king James 
when fee fliould land. To this they put 
the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlbo^ 
-rough, Salifbury, and others. The copy 
of Dr. Sprat's name was obtained by a 
-fiditious requeft, to which an anfwer 
in /jiS'CwnJband VJ2LS defired. His hand 
was copied fo well, that he confeffed it 
might have deceived himfelf. Black- 
head, who had carried the letter, being 
fcnt again with a plaufible meflage, was 
very curious to fee the houfe, and parti- 
cularly importunate to be let into the 
ihidy; where, as is fuppofed, he dc- 
.figned to -leave the AlTociation. This 

how- 
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however was denied him^ and he df apt 
it in a flower-pot in the parlour* 

Young now liud an information be- 
fore the Privy Council; and May 7, 
2692^ the biihop was arrefled, and kept 
at a meflenger's under a flridt guard 
eleven days« His houfe was fearched^ 
and dire&ions were given that the 
flawcr-pots flhould be infpeifted. The 
meffengers however miffed the room in 
which the paper was left. Blackhead 
went therefore a third time ; and, find- 
ing his paper where he had left it, 
brought it away. 

The biihop, havmg been enlarged, 
was, on June the loth and 13th, exa- 
mined again before the Privy Council, 
and confronted with his accufers. Young 

per- 
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pcrfifted with the moft obdurate impu- 
dence, againft the flxongeft evidence; 
but the refolution of Blackhead by de^- 
grees gave way. There remained at 
laft no doubt of the biihop's innocencej^ 
who, with great prudence and diligence^ 
traced the progrefs, and deteded the 
charafters of the two informers, and 
publiflied an account of his own exa» 
mination, and deliverance ; which made 
fuel} an impreffion upon hiin, that hf 
commemorated it through life l>y an 
yearly day of thankfgiving. 

With what hope, or what intereft> 
the villains had contrived an accufation 
which they muft know themfelves ut- 
terly unable to prove, was never difco^ 
vered. 

After 
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After this, he paffed his days in the 
<juiet exercife of his funftion. When 
the canfe of Sacheverell put the pub- 
tick in commotion, he honeftly appeared 
among the friends of the church. He 
lived to his feventy-ninth year, and died 
May 20, 1713. 

'Burnet is not very favourable to his 
memory ; but he and Burnet were old 
rtvals. On fome publick occafion they 
both preached before the houfe of com- 
mons* There prevailed in thofe days 
an indecent cuftom : when the preacher 
Couched any favourite topick in a man- 
ner that delighted his audience, their 
approbation was expreffed by a loud 
•huTUy continued in proportion to their 
zeal or pleafure. When Burnet preach- 
ed, 
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ed, part of his congregation hummed 
fo loudly and fo long, that he fat down 
to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with 
his handkerchief. When Sprat preach- 
ed, he likewife was honoured with the 
like animating hum; but he flretched 
out his hand to the congregation, and 
cried, " Peace, peace, I pray you, 
" peace*'' 

This I was told in my youth by an 
old man, who had been no carekfs obr* 
fcrver of the palTages of thofe times* 

Burnet's fermcm, fays Salmcm, wa$ 
remarkable for fedition, and Sprat's for 
loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of the 
houfe; Sprat had no thanks, but a good 
living from the king ; which, he faid, 
7 was 
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was of as much value as the thanks of 
the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, befides his few 
poems, are. The Hiflory of the Royal 
Society, the Life of Cowley, The An- 
fwer to Sorbiere, The Hiftory of the 
Ryehoufe Plot ; the Relation of his own 
Examination, and a volume of Ser- 
mons. I have heard it obferved, with 
great jullnefs, that every book is of a 
diflferent kind, and that each has its 
diftind and charaAeriftical excellence. 

My bufinefs is only with his poems. 
He confidered Cowley as a model ; and 
fuppofed that as he was imitated, per- 
fe^on was approached* Nothing there- 
fore but Pindarick liberty was to be ex- 
pe^ed. There is in his few produc- 
tions 
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tions no want of fuch conceits as he 
thought excellent; and of thofe our 
judgement may be fettled by the firft 
that appears in his praife of Cromwell, 
where he fays that Cromweirs fame^ like 
man^ will grow white as it grows old* 
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ROSCOMMON- 



WENTWORTH DILLON, 
earl of Rofcommon, was born 
in Ireland, during the iieutenancy of 
Strafford, who, being hts godfather, 
gave him his xjwn fumame. His father 
had 'been converted by Uiher to the 
proteilant religion; and when the po- 
pilh rebellion broke out, Strafford, 
thinking the family in great danger from 
the fury of the Irifli, fent foriis godfon, 
and placed him at his own feat in York- 
b (hire. 
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Ihire, where he vi'^s inftrufted In Latin ; 
whick he, learned fo as to write it with 
purity and elegance, though he was ne- 
ver able to retain the rules of gram- 
mar. - 

Such is' the account given by Mr, 
FentoTiy from whofe notes on Waller 
moft of this account muft be borrowed, 
though I kpow not whether all that he 
relates i? certain,. The inftrujfter whom 
.he afEgDS to Rpfcomnjoi> is one Yh. Holly 
by whom . he cannot, mean the famous 
Hall J then an old man and a bifliop. 

When thft. ftorm broke out upon 
Strafford,, his houfe was . a Ihelter no 
longer; and Dillon, by the advice of 
Ufher, went to G?r^, where the Pro-! 

teftanta 
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tenants had then an uhiverfity, and con- 
tinued his Audies unA&c BocharL 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy 
under -Bochart, and who is reprefented 
as having already made great proficiency • 
in literature, could not be more than 
nine years old, Strafford went to go- 
vern Ireland in 1633, and was put to 
death eight years afterwards. That he 
was fent to Caen is certain ; that he was 
a great Tcholar may be doubted* 

At Caen he is faid to have had fome 
preternatural intelligence of his father^s 
death. 

** The lord Rofcommon, being a boy 

" of ten years of age, at Caen in Nor- 

'* mandy, one day was, as it were, mad- 

" ly extravagant, in playing, leaping, 

b 2 '^ getting 
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" getting over the tables, boards, &c. 
** He ^as wont to be fober enough ; 
*^ they faid, God grant this bodes no ill- 
** luck to him. In the heat of this ex- 
" travagant fit, he cries out. My father 
^^ is dead. A fortnight after news came 
*^ from Ireland that his father was dead. 
<^ This account I had from Mr. KnoUes, 
f^ who was his governor, and then with 
** him., — fince fecretary to the earl of 
** Strafford ; and I have heard his lord- 
*^ lhip*s relations confirm the fame." Au^ 
brey's Mfcellany. 

The prefcnt age is very little inclined 
to favour any accounts of this kind, nor 
will the name of Aubrey much recom- 
mend it to credit : it ought not, how^- 
ever^ to be omitted, becaufe better evi- 
dence 
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dence of a fadt cannot eafily be found 
than is here offered, and it muft be by ' 
preferving fuch relations that we may* 
at laft judge how much they are to be 
regarded. If we ftay to examine this 
account, we Ihall fee difficulties oft both 
fides : here is a relation of a fad given 
by a man who had no intcreft to de- 
ceive, and who could not be deceived 
hlmfelf ; and here is, on the other hand, 
a miracle which produces no effeft; the 
order of nature is interrupted to difco* 
ver not a future, but only a diftant 
event, the knowledge of which is of no 
ufe to him to whom it is revealed. Be- 
tween thefe difficulties, what way (hall 
be found ? Is reafon or teftimony to be 
reje^fted ? I believe what Ofbornc fays 
b 3 of 
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of aa appearance of fandity^ may be 
applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations^ 
as this: Do not whsUy Jligbt tbeniy be^ 
cafe tlej may he true ;. but do not eqftfy 
trufi tbemy becauje they may be falfe. 

The ftate both of England and Ire- 
land was at this time fuch, that he who 
was abfent from either country had very 
little temptation to return : and there- 
fore Rofcommon, when he left Caen,, 
travelled into Italy, and amufed himfelf 
with its antiquities, and particularly with 
medals, in which he acquired uncom- 
mon ikilK 

At the Reftoration, with the other 
friends of monarchy, he came to Eng- ^ 
Und, was made captain of the Iwwid 
^ peq^ners, and. learned fo much of 

the 
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the diffolutenefs of the court, that he 
addifted himfelf ibimoderately to gam- 
uig, by which he was engaged in fre- 
quent quartels,- arid- which undoubtedly 
brought upon him its ufual concomi- 
tants, ^xtravagajicie and diftrefs.. 

After fome time a difpute about part 
of his eftate forced him into Ireland^ 
where he was made "by the duke of Or- 
mond captain of the guards, and met 
with an adventure thus rekted by Fen-- 
ion: 

'* He was at Dublin as much as ever 
" diftempered with the fame fatal afFec • 
" tion for play, which engagedhim in one 
" adventure that well deferves to be re- 
" lated. As he returned to his lodgings- 
" from a gaming table, he was attacked 
b 4 '^ \m 
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*' in the daik by three rufiians,. wh£> 
<^ were employed to aflafimate him. 
. " The carl defended himfelf with io 
'* much rcfolution, that he difpatched 
*^ one of the aggr^[brs ; whilft a gen- 
'' tlemap, accidentally paiSng that way^ 
^^ interpofed and difarmjed another : the 
^^ third fecured himfelf by flight. This 
'•' generous affiftaat was a diibanded of-- 
^^ ficer^ of a good family and fair re- 
." putatioQi who^ by what we call th/e 
" partiality of fortune, tO' avoid cen- 
*' Hiring the iniquities ef the times,, 
^^ wanted evea a plain f«itof cloaths to 
^* make a decent appearance at the 
*^ CalUe.. But his. lordihip> on^this oc- 
^ cafion, pcefenting him teethe duke of 
^ Qroxond,, with great importunity pre- 

" vailed? 
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^ vailed with his grace,, that he might 
" tefign tis poft of captaia of the guards 
'^ to his &iend ;> which for. about three 
*«"yeaDS the gentleman, enjoyed,, and^ 
^ upon his deaths the duke returned 
" the commiiEon to his g>enerous bene.- 
« faaor-" 

Wheahe Badfinrfhed his.bufinefs, he* 
letumed to London;, was made mafler 
of the horfe to the dutchefs.of York.;, 
and married the lady. Frances,, daughter 
of the earl of Burlington,, and widaw of 
colonel Courteney-. 

He now bufied his mind with literary 
proje&s,. and formed the plan f of a for 
ciety for refining our language, and^ 
fixing its flandard; in imitation ^ fays 
Fenton,^^ tbo/k karntd and f,olitefocie:- 

ties 
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ties with which he had been acquarnted 
abroad. In this ddign his friend Dn - 
den is faid to have affiffed him. 

The farfie defign, it is well known, 
was revived by Dr. S^ift iti the miniftry 
of Oxford ; but it hafe never fince been 
publickly mentioned, though at that 
time great expeftations were formed by 
•fome at leaft of its cftabfilh/nent and its 
"cffefts. Such a foci^ty' might*, perhaps, 
without much difficult}^ be coHe(5tcd ; but 
that it would 'produce what is expedted 
from it, may be doubted. 

The Italian academy feems to have 
obtained'its end. The language was^ 
refined, and fa fixed that it has changed 
but little.- The French academy thought! 
that they- refined their language, and 
4 doubtJ 
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iloubdefe thought rightly; but the event 
has not lhe,wn that they fixed it ; for the 
French of the prefent time, is very dif- 
ferent ffpm that of the kjft century. 

In this country an academy could \)o 
expe&ed to dp but little. If an acade-^ 
mician's place were profitably, it would 
be given by intereft ; if attend^pce were 
gratuiwus,. it would be rarely paid, and 
no man would endure the leaft difguft, 
Unanimity is impoflible, and debato 
would feparate the affcmbly. 

But fuppofe the philological decree 
made and promulgated> what would be 
its authority ? In abfolute governments^ . 
there is fometimes a general reverence 
paid to all tfeat has the fandion of 
power, and the countenance of great- 

nefs. 
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nefs. How little this is the flate of our 
country needs not to be told. We live 
m an age in which it is a kind of pub- 
lick fport to refufe all refpeft that can- 
iiQt be enforced. The edi&s of anEng- 
Klh academy would probably be read by 
many, only that they might be fure to 
difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual 
danger of corruption cannot be denied ; 
but what prevention can be found ? The 
prefent manners of the nation would 
deride authority, and therefore nothing 
is left but that every writer Ihould criti- 
cife himfelf. 

All hopes of new literary inflitutions 
were quickly fupprefled by the conten- 
tious turbulence of king James's reign ; 

and 
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and Rofcommon, forcfeeing that fome 
violent concuflion of the State was at 
hand, purpofed to retire to Rome, al- 
leging, that it was beji to fit near the 
chimney when the chamber fjnoaked\ a 
fentence of which the application feems 
not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the 
gout ; and he was fo impatient either of 
hinderance or of pain, that he fubmitted 
himfelf to a French cmpirick, who is 
faid to have repelled the difeafe into his 
bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, 
he uttered, with an energy of voice that 
expreffed the moft fervent devotion, two 
lines of his own verfionof Dies Via : 

My 
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My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forfake me in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried 

with great pomp in Weftminfter-abbey. 
His poetical charaScr is given by 
Mr.' Fenton : 
. " In his writings," fays Fenton, *^ we 

:<c yi^^ ^i^Q image of a mind which was 
*^ naturally ferious and folid; richly fur- 
^^ niftied and adorned with all the orna- 
^^ ments of learning, unaffeftedlydifpofed 
*' in the moft regular and elegant order. 

^^^ His imagination might have probably 
*^ been more fruitful and fprightly, if his 

. *' judgement . had been lefs fevere. But 
*^ that feverity (delivered in a mafculine, 

' " clear, fuccind: flile) contributed to 

*^ make 
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<^ make him fo eminent in the didactical 
" manner, that no man, with juftice, can 
" affirm he was ever equalled by any of 
** our nation, without confefEng at the 
" fame time that, he is inferior to none. 
" In fome other kinds of writing his 
" genius feems to have wanted fire to 
*^ attain the pomt of perfed:iori^ but 
** who can attain it.^*' 

From this .account of the riches of 
his mind, who would not irtjagine that 
they had been difplayed in*' large vo^ 
lumes and numerous performance* ? 
Who would not, after the perufal.of 
this chara(3^ri be furprifed to find that 
all the prodfs.of this genius, and knov^ 
ledge and judgement, are not fufficitnt 
'to form a fingle book, or to appear 

other- 
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otherwife than in conjuwftion with the 
works of fome other writer of tbe fame 
petty fize ? But thus it is that cha- 
ra&eFs are written z we know foraewhat, 
and we imagine the ^reft. The obferva- 
tion, that his imagination would proba- 
bly iiave been niore fruitful and fpright- 
iy if his judgement had been lefs fevere, 
may be anfwered, by a remarker fome- 
what inclined to cavii, by a contrary 
fuppofition^ that his judgement would 
probably have been lefs fevere, if liis 
imaginadon had been more fruitfuL It 
is ridiculaus tjo appofe judgement to 
imagination.; for it<ioes not appear that 
men have neceflarily lefs of one as they 
iave more of the other^ 

< We 
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We muil allow of Rofcommon, what 
Fenton has not mentioned fo diftindtly 
as he ought, and, what is yet very much 
to his honour, that he is perhaps the 
only corredt writer in verfe before Ad- 
difon ;. and that, if there are not fo many 
or fo great beauties in his compofitions 
as in thofe of fome contemporaries, 
there are at leaft fewer faults. Nor is 
this his higheft praife; for Mr. Pope 
has celebrated him as the only moral 
writer of king Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles's 
days, 

Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted 
lays. 

His great work is his Eflay on tran- 

flated Verfe ; of which Dryden writes 

c thus 
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thus in the preface to his Mifcella- 
nies : 

" It was fny lord Rofcommon's Eflay 
^ on tranflated Verfe/' fays Dry den, 
"which made me uneafy, till I tried 
** whether or no I was capable of foU 
" lowing his rules, and of reducing the 
*^ Speculation into pradice. For many 
** a fair precept in poetry is like a 
*^ feeming demonftration in mathema- 
" ticks, very fpecious in the diagram, 
^^ but failing in. the mechanick opera- 
*^ tion. I think I have generally ob- 
^* ferved his inftrudions : I am fure my , 
** reafon is fufficiently convinced both of | 
" their truth and ufefulnefs ; which, m 
^* other words, is to confefs no lefs a 
^* vanity than to pretend that I have, at 

jnl 
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" leaft in Ibme places, made examples 
" to his rules." 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am 
afraid, be found little more than one of 
thofe curfory civilities which one author 
pays to another ; for when the fum of 
lord Rofcommon's precepts is coUefted, 
it will not be eafy to difcover how they 
can qualify their reader for a better 
performance of tranflation than might 
have been • attained by his own reflec- 
tions. 

He thatxan abftrad: his mind from 
the elegance of the poetry, and confine 
it to the fenfe of the precepts, will find 
no other diredion than that the author 
fliould be fuitable to the tranflator's ge- 
nius; that he fliould be fuch as may 
c 2 defcrve 
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deferve a tranflation ; that he who in- 
tends to tranflate him ihould endeavour 
to underftand him; that perfpicuity 
fliould be ftudied, and unufual and un- 
couth names fparingly inferred ; and 
that the ftile of the original fhould be 
copied in its elevation and deprefiion, 
Thefe are the rules that are celebrated 
as fo definite and important^ and for 
the delivery of which to mankind fo 
much honour has been paid. Rofcom- 
mon has indeed deferved his praifes, 
had they been given with difcernment, 
and beftowed not on the rules theni- 
felves, but the art with which they are 
introduced, and the decorations with 
which they are adorned • 

The 
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The Effay, though generally excel- 
lent, is not without its faults. The 
ftory of the Quack, borrowed from 
Boileau, was not worth the importation : 
he has confounded the Britifh and Saxon 
mythology : 

I grant that from fome moffy idol oak. 
In double rhymes, our Tiber and Woden 
fpoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved, 
belonged to the Britiih druids, and T^bor 
and Woden were Saxon deities. Of the 
double rhymes y which he fo liberally fup- 
pofes, he certainly had no knowledge. ' 
His interpofition of a long paragraph 
of blank verfes is unwarrantably licen- 
tious. Latin poets might as well have 
c 3 intro- 
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introduced a feries of iambicks among 
" their heroicks. 

His next work is the tranflation of 

■the Art of Poetry ; which has receivecj, 

in my opinion, not lefs praifc than it 

deferves. Blank verfe, left merely to 

its numbers, has little operation either 

on the ear. or mind : it can hardly fup- 

port itfelf without bold .figures and 

iftriking images. A poem frigidly di- 

.:dafl:ick, without . rhyme, is fo near to 

. profe, that the reader only fcoms ir for 

pretending to be verfe. 

Having difentangled himfelf from the 

/difficulties of rhyme, he may juftly be 

.expected to give the sfenfe of Horace 

with great exadnef^, and to fupprefs no 

.fubtilty ,of.ientiment for the difficulty 
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of expreffing it. This demand, how- 
ever, his tranflation will not fatisfy; 
what he found obfcure, I do not know 
that he has ever cleared. 

Among his fmaller works, the Ec- 
logue of Virgil and the Dies Ira are well 
tranilated ; though the beft line in the 
Dies Ira is borrowed from Dryden. In 
return, fucceeding poets have borrowed 
from Rofcommon. 

In the verfes on the Lap-dog, the 
pronoun^ thou and you are ofFenfively 
confounded ; and the turn at the end is 
from Waller. 

His verfions of the two odes of Ho- 
; face are made with great liberty, which 
is not recompenfed by much elegance 
.or vigour* 

Pis 
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His political verfes are fpritely, and 
when they were written muft have been 
very popular. 

Of the fcene of Guarini, and the pro- 
logue to Pompeyy Mrs. Phillips, in her 
letters to Sir Charles Cotterel, has given 
the hiftory. 

*' Lord Rofcommon," fays Ihe, *^ is 
^^ certainly one of the moll promifing 
^^ young noblemen in Ireland. He has 
'^ paraphrafed a Pfalm admirably, and 
'^ a fcene of Paftor Fido very finely, in 
*^ fome places much better than Sir 
*^ Richard Fanlhaw. This was under- 
*^ taken merely in compliment to me, 
^^ who happened to fay that it was 
*^ the beft fcene in Italian, and the 

" word 
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" worft in Englilh. He was only two 
" hours about it. It begins thus : 

" Dear happy groves, and you the 

** dark retreat 
" Of filent horrour, Reft's eternal 

" feat." 

From thefe lines, which are fince 
fomewhat mended, it appears that he 
did not think a work of two hours fit 
to endure the eye of criticifm without 
revifal. 

When Mrs. Phillips was in Ireland, 

feme ladies that had feen her tranfla- 

tion of Pompey, refolved to bring it on 

the ftage at Dublin ; and, to promote 

-7 their 
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their defign. Lord Rofcommoa gave 
them a prologue, and Sir Edward De- 
ring an epilogue; ^^ which/' fays he, 
'* are the beft performances of thofe 
^^ kinds I ever faw/* If this is not cri- 
ticifm, it is at leaft gratitude. The 
thought of bringing Caefar and Pompey 
into Ireland, the only country over 
which Csefar never had any power, is 
lucky. 

Of Rofcommon's works, the judge- 
ment of the publick feems to be right. 
He is elegant, but not great ; he never 
labours after exquifite beauties, and he 
feldom falls into grofs faults. His verfi- 
fkation is fmooth, but rarely vigorous, 
and his rhymes are remarkably exaft. 

He 
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He improved tafte, if he did not en- 
large knowledge^ and may be num- 
bered among the benefadfors to Englilh^ 

literature.- 
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JOHN WILMOT^ afterwards 
earl of Rochcfler, the fon of Henry 
earl of Rochefter, better known by the 
title of Lord Wibnot, fo often men- 
tioned in Clarendo&'s Hiftory^ was bom 
in April, 1648, at Ditchley in Oxford- 
fliire. After a grammatical education at 
the fchool of Burford^ he entered a no-^ 
bleman into Wadham College in 1659, 
only eleven years old ; and in 1661, ac 
thirteen, was, with fomc other perfons 
b 9f 
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of high rank, made mafter of arts by 
lord Clarendon in periba» 

He travelled afterwards into France 
aind Italy ; and, at his return, devoted 
himfelf to a Court; In 1665 he went 
to fea with Sandwich, and diflinguiflied 
himfelf at Bergen by uncommon intre-* 
^idity; and the next fummer ferved 
again on board Sir Edward Spragge, 
Who, in the heait of the engagement, 
having a meffage of reproof to fend to 
one of his captains, could find no man 
ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, m 
an open boat, went and returned amidft 
the ftorm of fliot. 

•» But his reputation for bravery was 
not tailing : he was reproached with 
llinking away in ftreet quarrels, and 

leaving 
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leaving his comp&nions to Ihift as thejr 
could without him? and Shi^ffield duke 
of Buckingham has left a ftdry of his 
refufal to fight him* 

He hftd very early an inoUnation to 
intemperance, which he totally fubdued 
in his travels; but when he became a 
courtier, he unhappily addi&ed htmrelf 
to diflblute and vitious coftipany, by 
which his principles were corrupted, 
and his manners depraved. He \o& all 
fcofe of religious reftraint ; and, finding 
it not convenient to admit the authority 
of laws which he was refblved not to 
obey, flieltered his wickednefs b^md in- 
fidelit)% 

As he excelled in that, noify and li- 
centious inerrimcnt which wine incites, 
b 2 his 
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his compamons eagerly encouraged him 
in exceft, and he willingly indulged it ; 
till^ as he cottfefled to Dr. Burnet, he 
was for five years together continually 
-drunk^ or fo much inflamed by fre* 
^uent ebriety, as in no interval to be 
mailer of himfelf. 

In this date he played many frolicks, 
nvhich it is not for his honour that vfe 
ihould remember, and which are not 
now diftindly known. He often pur« 
iued low amours in mean difguifes, and 
always aAed with great exadnefs and 
clexterity the characters which he af* 
fumed« 

He once erected a fiage on Tower* 
hill, and harangued the populace as a 
mountebank; and, having made phy- 

fick 
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fick part of his ffaady^ is £iid to have 
pradifed it fuccefsfully. 

He was fo much in favour with king 
Charles, that he was made one of the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber, and 
comptroller of Woodftock Paik* 

Havi^an,a&tve andinqu^iitive mind^ 
ke never, except ia hi^, pasoxyims of 
mtemperance, was wholly > negligent of 
ftudy : he readwhat is confidcred as polite 
learning fotmuch^ that he is^ mentioned 
by Wood as the- greateft^ ficholar of all 
the nobility. Sometimes he retired inta 
the country, and anuifed himfelf with 
winttng libels, in: which he did not pre^ 
tend to confine himfelf to truth.. 

His favourite author in French was» 
Boikau, and in Engliih Cowley» 

b.^ Thus 
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Thus in acduifedf drunken gtdely, 
and grofs fenfualty^ with mtecvals. of 
ftudy perhaps yet mote criminal, with 
an avowed contempt of all ^decency and 
order, a total (fifrdgard: to. every morale 
and a refolutederkial of every religious 
obligation, he lived worthlefs and tife- 
lefs, and blazed out bis youth and hi^ 
health ini laviiK voluptuoufiiefs ; till, at 
the age of bne and thirty, he had ex- 
haufttd the fund of lif^, and teduced 
himfelf to a ftate of weaknefs and de^ 
eay. 

At thi^ tune he was led to an acquain- 
tance with Dr. Burnet, to whom be 
laid open with great freedom the tenour 
df his opinions, and the courfe of his life, 
and from whom he received fueh con- 

vi£tion 
4 
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viftipn of the reafoo^bleoefs of Oipr^l 
duty, andAe truth of ChriAi?nij:y> .^ 
pwdi^^ * total chapge j^otjfi of his 
mwmers and opinions- The aceount cjf 
thofe lalutary. cojifereiices is .gjveii l\y 
Burnet, in a book iatituled^ S^;?!^ iP<i/- 
/^?^ of ^^^ I^f^ ^M Death of Joim earl 
9j Rochefter ; which the critick ought 
to read for its elegance, the phiJlofopl\er 
for its argunients, and the faint for its 
piety. It were an injury to x^ reft4^ 
to offer him an abridgement* 

He died July 2^5 1 680,. before he 
Had completed his thirty-third year* j gq^ 
was foworn away by a long illnefe^ that 
life went out withou^t a fltruggk. 

Lord Rochefter waa emin^ertf for the 

vigour of his colloquial wit, .and. re- 

b 4 markablc 
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markable for many wild pranks, and 
ialltes of extravagance. The gkre of 
his general cfaaradter difflifed itfelf upon 
his writings ; the compofitions of a man 
whofe name was heard fo often, were cer- 
tain of attention, and from many readers 
certain of applaufe. This blaze of re- 
putation is not yet quite extinguiihed, 
and. h|.s poetry ftill retains fome fplen* 
dour beyond that which genius has 
l>efto^^^ 

Wood J^nd Burnet give us reafon to 
belif Vf ; that much was imputed to him 
whichi )^e did not write. I know not by 
whom x\}ec original colleAion was made, 
or by what authority its genuinenefs was 
afcertai^ed• The iirft edition was pub- 
lifted in the year of his death, with an 

air 
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air of concealment, prof effing in the title<- 
page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however, there 
is no doubt. The Imitation of Horace's 
Satire, the Verfes to Lord Mulgrave^ 
the Satire againft Man, the Verfes upon 
Nothing, and perhaps fome others, are 
I believe genuine, and perhaps moft of 
thofe which this collection exhibits. 

As he cannot be fuppofed to haver 
found leifure for any courfe of continued 
ftudy, his pieces are commonly ihort, 
fuch as one ^t of refolution would pro* 
duce. 

His ibngs have no particular cha* 
rader : they tell, like other fongs, m 
fmooth and eafy language, of fcorn and 
kindnefs^ difiniffion and defertion, zh^ 

fence. 
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feBce and inooafiaacy, with .tbe com* 
mon places of amficial courtih]|>. Tli^ 
arecommoQly imx>oth 's^td ^y; but 
have littijie ^atvire, and }i|tle iefHiment. 

His imitatioi| of Hor^a^ <q()? Lpeilius 
is not iq^egfint ct usik^y* In the 
reign of Chsirle$ die Second began that 
•adaptation, which has finoe been very 
frequent, of .ancient ,ppeti"y to prefect 
jtimes, and perhaps few wiU be found 
where the paralleliim is ^bett^er preferved 
than in this* The verification is indeed 
fometimes^ carelefe, but it is ibmetiiTies 
vigorous and. weigh ty« 

The .ftrongeft effort of his Mule is 
Jiis poem upon Nothings He is not the 
firft who has chc^en this barren topick 
for the boaft of his fertility. There 

is 
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is a poem ddlled Nihil ki X^da by Paf- 
ferat, a poet and.critick <rf tfcp fixjteent^ 
century ifir Fi^nge i^ wfeo^ in fcU Qwn epi,- 
taph, exprefles hif; z^^ f©rgQod poetry 
thus:. -' ; 

— XfoBiter offa quSefiJent 
^t modo ^arminibus noti onerstta; 
maUs«' 

His works -are npt copmon^ and 
therefore I fliall fubjoin his yerfea- 

In examining this performance. Nothing 
muft be confidered aS having not only 
a negative but a kind of pofitive iigni-- 
fication ; as, 1 need not fear thieves, I 
have nothing; ; and nothing is a very 
powerful proteftor. In the firftpart of 
the fentence it is taken negatively; in^ 

the 
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the fecond it is taken pofitively, as an 
agent. In one of Botleau's Ibes it 
was a quellion, whether he ihouid ufe 
a rien fmre^ or a ne rienfain ; and the 
firft was preferred, becaufe it gave rien 
a fenfe; in fome fort poficive*. Nothing 
can be a fubjedt only in its pofitive fenfe, 
and fuch 9 fenfe is given it in the iirft 
line : 

Nolhingy thou elder brother ev*ir to 
ihade. 

In this Une, I know not whether he docs 
not allude to a curious book de Um- 
bra, by Wowcrus, which, having toW 
the qualities of Shade, concludes with a 
poem in which are thefe Imcs i 

Jam 
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Jam prunum terram validis circumfpice 

cl^ullris 
Sufpenfam totam^ decus admirabil6 

mundi 
Terrafque tradtufque maris^ campofque 

liquentes 
Aeris, & vafli laqueata palatia CGeli-^ 
Omnibus umbra paou 

The pofitive fenfe is generally prc- 
ferved, with great ikill, through the 
whole poems though fometimes^ ia a 
fubordinate fenfe, the negative nothing 
is injudiciouily mingled^ Pafierat con* 
founds the two fenfes. 

Another of his moft vigorous pieces 
is his Lampoon on Sir Car Scroop, who^ 
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in a poem called "The Praifi of Satire^ 
iiad foipe lines like thefe* : 

- Hewfio^can prufli kita a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run 
^ - .'away, 
X.eaving him to be lAurderM in the 

ftrect. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon con- 
ceit; 
' Him, thus diihonouPd, for a wit you 
• own. 
And court him as top ffdler of the 
tdwti. 

This was meant of Rochefter, and 
.•4few from him thofe furious verfeS; to 

• I.quore from rticmory. 

which 
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which Scroop made in reply an epigram, 
ending with thefe lines : 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with 

thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmlefs as thy 

fword. 

Of the fatire againft Man^ ?Locliefter 
can only -claim what remains when all 
Boileau's part is taken away. 

In ail his works there is fprightlinefs 
and vigour, and every where may be 
found tokens of a mind which ftudy 
might have carried to excellence; and 
what more can be expected from a life 
fpent in oftentatious contempt of regu- 
larity, and ended before the abilities of 
many other men began to be difplayed ? 

Poema 
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Poema C!L. V. Joannis Passekatii, Regij in 
Academia Parifieofi Frofeflbris. 

Ad oroatiflimum vinun exkicvu memmitm. 

Janus adefi, feftsepofcuat fuadonaKalendor, 
Alunus abeft feftis quod poflim offerre Kalendis. 
Siccine Caftalius nobis cxaniit humor ? 
Ufque aded bgenii noftri eft exhaufta facultas, 
Immunem ut iideat redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod nufqiia eft, potius nova per veftigia qu«ri. 

£cce autem partes dum fefe verfat in oinnes 

Invenit mea Mufa nihil, ne defpice munus. 

Nam NIHIL eft gemmis, nihil eft pretiofius 

auro. 

Hue animumi hue igitufvultus advertebenignos: 

Res nova narratur qu» nulii audita priorum^ 

Aufonii & Graii dixerant caetera vates, 

AuTonife indidum nihil eft Grxcaeque Ca- 

momx* 

Ecflelf 
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E effiio quflCtMqM Gcre5 fua proi^tcit aiYa, 
Aucgeaitor liqutdis <w'betii coihplc^tur ulnis 
Oeeanas, kihsl interifus & origink erper^ 
immcmitk KtHf^i:, ixvvtih otAxA ji^rtc beattim. 
QuAd il hinc majdlaB^^ & vis dMna probatur, 
Num quid hoaofd deillm^ num ^uid dignabitnur 

arisf 
Confpe^u lucis-KtHfL eft jticutidiu« almar, 
Vcre NIHIL, NiH^ irriguo f6niiofius horto, 
Floridius pratis^ Eephyri clementius aura ; 
In bello faiK^dtum nihil eft, Martifqu^ tu-* 

multu*: 
Juftum io piace nihil, nihil eft in foedcre 

tutum^ 
Mix cni NiHii^ cAf (fiieranl; haec vbta Tibullo) 
Non timet iniidias : fates, incendia tcmnit : 
SoUicitaft ikfuilut'riuUe (ub judice Ittesi 
Ille ipfe invidtis qt^ ftibjrcit omnia fatis 
Zienonift faipicns^ nihii/ admiratiH- & optat. 
Socraticique greg^s fiiit ifta fcientia quondam, 

c Scir 
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Scire nihil, $udio cui nunc inctiinbirur unK 
Nee .quicquam in ludo mavult didicifie juvcntus. 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmcn hononim* 
Nofce MiHix, nofces fertiu* quod Fythagores 
Grano hsecere fabaCyCui vox adjun^ta ccgantis. 
Multi Mefcurio fieti-duce vifccra terrae 
Pura liquefaciunt fimul, & patrimonia mifcent, 
Arcano inftaatcs operi, & cafbonibus atris^ 
Qui tandem exhauAi damnis, fra(9:ique Iabore« 
InveniuQt atque inveutum nihil ufque requirunt. 
Hoc dimetiri non uUa xiecempeda poflit.: 
Ncc numeret Libycae numerum qui callet.arenae ; 
£t Phfiebp igpotum nihil dJi^ nihil aUius aftris. 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Dmnem in naturam>penetrans, & in abdita re« 

rum. 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignora^ videris. 
Sole tamea NiHiL.efl, & puro clarius.igne* 
Tange nihil, dicefque nihil £ne coypore 

tangi, 

Cernc 
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Ceme nihil, cerni dices kihil abfque colore. 
Surdum audit loquit^rque nihii. fine tocc^ 

Tolatque 
Abfque ope pennaruhiy & gradttur fine cniribus 

uUis. 
Abfque loco motuque NiiiiL per inane vagatur. ' 
Humano generi utilins nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rbombos igitur^ neu TheiTaia mummra ten- 

tct 
Idalia vacuum trajedus arundine peduB, 
Neu Icgat klaeo Didxum in verticc gf ame;i« 
Vulneribus faevi nihil aui^lia^ur amoris* 
Vexecit & quemvis trans fnoefias portitor undas. 
Ad fuperos imo nihil hunc revocabit ab orco. 
Infemi nihil infledit prxcordia regis , 
Parcarumque coios^ & inexorabile penfum. 
Obruta Fhiegraeis campis Titaoia pubes 
Fulmineo feoilt nihil efTe potentius i£^u: 
Forrigitur magni nihil extra mcenia mundi : 

c 1 Dilquc 
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Diiqne nihil metuuat. Q^id longa caoni^e 

plura 
Commemorem ? virtute nihil pr«fta,Dtius ipfa, 
^letiHidius NIHIL eft; nlhii^ eft Jove deniquc 

majus. 
Sed tempu^ fy^^ argu^ia imponere nugU; 
Ne tibi fi multa laude^m mea carmioa cbarta, 
iPi; NtHiLO NXHiLi, pariant faiUdia verfm* 



» » » • 
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rf^HOMAS YALDEN, the fiM 
A fbn of Mr. John Yaldcn of Suffex, 
was born in thfe city of £xetcr in 1671. 
Haviilg been tdbt^ttd in the gfarrlmaf- 
fchool belonging to Magdalen College 
in Oxford, he was m 1690, at the agi 
<)f nineteen, admitted comtfibnef of Mag^ 
dalen riall, linder the tuition^ 6f ybf^ph 
Pulleny a man whofe name is ftilf re^ 
membered- in the univerfity. He be- 
came next year one of the fcholars of 
c 3 Map^- 
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Magdalen College, where he was diftin- 
giiiflied by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pro- 
nounce a declamation ; and Dr. Hough, 
the pr^fident, happening to attend, 
thojoght the compofition too good to 
be the fj^eaker's. Some time ^ter, the 
doftor, finding him a Iktle irregularly 
bufy in the itbrary, fet him an cxercife 
for punilhment; and, that he il^ght 
not be deceived by any artifice, locked 
the door. Yaldep, as it happened, had 
been lately reading on the fubjedt given, 
'atid produced with little difficulty a 
compofition which fo pleafed the prefi- 
,dent, that he told him his former fufpi- 
clonsj^ and promifed to favour him. 

I Among 
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Ampng his contemporaries in the 
college were Addifonand Sacheverell, 
men who were in thofe times fri^ids, and 
who both adopted Yalden to* their in- 
timacy* Yaldea continued^ throughout 
his life, to think as probably he 
tRoaght at firfty yet did not lofe the 
frieiidlhip of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king 
William, Yalden made an ode^ There 
was never any reign more celebrated by 
the poets than- that of William, who 
had very little regard for fong himfelf, 
bur happened to^ employ minivers who. 
plcafed themfelves with the praife of 
patronage. 

Of tjiis ode mention is made in- an 
humorous poem of that time, called^ 
c 4 the 
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Tbf Oxford Lanrcati in irhfd^ a&er 
{ixaDf claims h«d heea made and re** 
i«^4r Y^Id^o 13 reprfi&oted as demaoctr 
ing t^ laurel, and as being ctlkd to 
his trialjt iofiead of reQeiving a rewjurd. 

His erime was for being a felon in veriS, 
And prefenting his theft to the king; 
The firft was a trick not unconunon or 
* fcacce. 
But the lail was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he had ftol'n was ib little worth 
ftealing^ 
They foKgave him the danaage and coft; 
Bad he ta'en the whole ode, as he todt 
^ piece-mealing, 
The; had ^'d him but ten pence at 
ipoit 

The 
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Hie poet wbcHB he w» charged mrith 
robbing w^s C^greve, 

He wro^ aaOt^i^r poem on the death 
of the duke af Gloucefter*. 

In 1716 he became fellow of th* 
^oUege; a&d next year, totering mt<^^ 
orders, was prefented by the fociety 
with a limg in Warwickfliire, confif- 
tent with hia fellowfhip, ai^d chof^i^ 
ledurer of mc»ral philofophy; a very 
hoQour^ye office,. 

On the accefi^ of q^wen Anne he 
wrote another poem; and is iatd, by 
the author of the Biographia^ to have 
declared himielf of the party who had 
the honourable diftindtion of H%h«^ 
churchmen.^ 

In 
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In 1706 he was received into the fa- 
mily of the duke- of Beaufort. j-Next 
year he' beoame^oftor irf diVmity, and 
foon after refigned his feIk>WJhip and 
ledure; and, as a ti^eti-of hjs ^ti- 
tude, gave 'the college a pifture of their 
founder. 

He was made t^&oc df Chalton and 
Cteanvilicf two adjoining townfi and be- 
nefices i^. Hcrtfordfhife J : arid had the 
prebends, or finecures, o( Deans, Hains, 
^nd Pend/es in Devonfliire, ' Hd had be- 
fore been chpfen, in 1^98, preacher of 
Bridewell Hofpital, upon the tefigna- 
tion of Dr. Atterbury. 

From-^this time he feems to have kd 
a quiet and inoffenfive life, till the cla- 
mour was raifed about Atterbury's plot. 

Every 
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Every loyal. eye was on the watch for 
abettors or partakers of the horrid con- 
fpiracy ; and Dr. Yalden havjng fome 
acquauitance with the biihop^ and being 
familiarly convcrfant with Kplly his fe- 
cretary, fell under fufpicion, and was 
taken into cuftody. 

Upon his examination he was charged 
with a dangerous correfpondence with 
Kelly. The correfpondence he acknow- 
ledged ; but maintained^ that it had no 
treafonable tendency. His papers were 
feized; but nothing was found that 
could fix a crime upon hini^ except two 
words in his pocket-book, thorough-^ 
paced dodrine. This expreffion the ima- 
gination of his examiners had impreg- 
nated with treafon, and the dodtor was 

en- 
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^njoihed to explain thtm. Thtk^ preflcd, 
hi told them that the words had Iain 
tttiheeded in his pocket^bbok from the 
tithe of qu^en Atihe, and that he ivas 
aikamed to give an accouiit of theta ; 
but thri truth was> that h6 had gratified 
his curiofity one day, by hearlitg D/initt 
Butge/s ih the pulpit, irid thofel Wdrds 
i^As a memotial hihtof a teitiatkabl6 
ferttdnct by which he Wariied his con- 
gfegatidn to beware ^thorough-paced 
doctrine, fAai doStrini^ which^ coming Ih 
4$f Me ear J faces ty^u^h fbe he^^ and 
^oes mf at the oiber^ 

Nothing worfe than thiii appearing fA 
his jyapers, and fto- evidence arifing 
againf! him, he was fct at libef ty. 

It 
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It wUl Bot 1^ fuppofed that a naan 
of tbis chara^^r ajtt^ined high dignb* 
ties ip. (h^ chucch; but be iSill n^n 
^^d thp frien^^p^ and fi^queodboi 
the coBverfatipQy of a vei:y numeroisfii 
and fplendid bo4y of acquaintance, ife 
died July i6, 1736, in.tfee 66th yfiK ofi 
ilis age« 

Qf his. poeiy^p^ many are of that if^ 
regular kind^ whicb> when, he formedt 
his: poetical chjarsiidter,, vv^s fuppofed; tQj 
})ePin4Anpk# Havjitiig fi^e4 h|s.at|t0iir 
tioo on Cpwley; as a, model, he ha^r 
attempted in fome, fotrt; tq, ri^al hilH^. 
^^ ha« wrjtt^;. ^. Jfym: t<> DArkmfs, 
md^r^ly^ ai, a. c»Hi«:$r-partc tp^Covj?l^j\'s»r 

4 This 
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This hymn feems to be his bcft pep- 
fortnance, and i$, for the meft part, 
jmagined with great vigour, and cx- 
preffed with great propriety. I will not 
tranfcribe it, Tfee feven firft ftanzas 
are good ; Ijut t>he third, fourth, and 
foventh are the beft.: the eightfh feems 
to involve a contradi&ion ; the tenth is 
exquifitely beautiful; the thirteenrfi, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth, are partly my- 
thological, and partly religious, and 
therefore iiot fuitable to each other : be 
might better 'have made the whole 
merely philofophical. 

There are two ftanzas in this poem 
where Yalden may be fufpofted, though ' 
hardly convidted, of having coafutoed 
the Hymtius ad Ujnbram of Wowerta, in 

the 
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the fixth (lan^a^ :i\'hich anf\iK:ers in fome 
fort ta;thefejines : 

Ilia fuo praeeft nodiirnis nunliae facrif-^ 
Perque viaserrare novfs dat fpeftra figiiris, 
Mabefque excit»s medios uluiare pef agros 
Sub nodem,, & q^ueftanotos complere penates* 

And'again, at the conclufion; 

Ilia fuo fenium fec-udit corpore toto 
Haud niimerans jugi fugientia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftremum mundi compage foluti 
Hanc Tecum molem fuprema abfumpierit hora 
Ipfa Icves ciijercs niibe amplc6letiir opaca, 
£a prifes knperio rupfus domiaabitur umbra,, 

His H^mn to Light is not equal to th^ 

other. He feems to think ^at there 

is an Eaft abfolute. and pofitive where 

the Morning rifes* ■ 

In 
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latfae bft fianza, havmg mendooed 

the fudden erupttott ni new created 

Lights he fays. 

Awhile th' Almightjf wondenng ilood. 

He ought t» have remembered that In- 
finite Knowledge can never wonder. All 
wonder is the efie& of novelty upon 
ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to 
-fay that they deferve perufal,, thon^ 
they are not always exadMy poliihed, 
and the rhymes are fometimes V43ry ill 
fQrted>. and thought his faults- feem ra- 
ther the omiffions of idienefs thaa the 
negligences of enthuflafin. 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, one 
pf the firft vmnts in the Engliih 
drama, little is known ; nor is there any 
part of that ^ittle which his biographer 
can take pleafure in relating. 

He was born ^t Trottin in Suffex, 
March 3, 1651, the fon of Mr. Hum- 
phry Ot way,, re&or of jr(?oi&^rf/;2f« From 
Wmchefter-pfchpal, where he was edu- 
cated, he was entered in 1669 a con^- 
b moner 
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nioner of Chrift-church; but left the 
univerfity without a degree, whether 
for want of money, or from impatience 
of academical reftraint, or mere eager- 
nefs ta mingle with the world, is not 
kncrivf!. 

It feems likely that he was in hope of 
being bufy and confpicuous ; for be went 
'to London, and commenced player ; but 
'found Inmfelf unable to gain any repu- 
tation on the ftagc. 

This kind of inability he Ihared with 
Shakefpeare and Jonfon, as he ihared 
likewife fome of their excellencies. It 
fcems Teafonable to exped that a great 
dramatick poet Ihould without difficulty 
become a great a&or ;t that he who can feel, 
could exprefs; that he who can excite paf- 

fion. 
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fibn/lhould exhil>tt;vVith great r^acjbefs 
its external modeJ ;; bvtt^ncc^xperienc^ 
has fully proved that of thofe powers, 
whatever be their affnity, one Kvay b^ 
poflefled in a great degree by bira who 
has verj" little of xh^ Qther ; it muft be 
allowed that they; depend upon different 
faculties, or on.diilerent ufe- of the 
fame faculty ; that the a6tor muft have 
a pliancy of mien, d, flexibility of coun- 
tenaince^ anfd a vaci^ty of tones, which 
the poet may be ea^ly fuppofed to want; 
or that the attention, of the poet and 
the play-er have been differently en> 
ployed V the one has been confidering 
thought, and the other adlion ; one has 
watched the hc^rt, arid the ^ther con- 
templated the face. 

b 2 Though 
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Thotigh he df^A ndtgdift much nos* 
tice as a plftyei^ lit fek in kihrfetf *idi 
poi^ei^. as tnlgllt "^vfkUfy for a dibma^ 
itick'^thor; ahd in 1675^ his twentyt- 
fifrh year, {>i'odt(c6d Aleibiadesy a tiH<» 
ged)'^'; \^etBer firoih the Alcibiade of 
^PataprUfy I ha!v^ fidt ftieans to enqvufe. 
^angbaih, 'the gt&tdeteftor of plagia- 
Vlfm, is -filent^ 

Iti 1677 he pubUlhed Ti'/i/jf and Sere- 
'nice, tranflfeited from Rapin, with the 
Cheats of Scapin from Moliere; and in 
1678 'Friindjbip in^FaJhian, a comedy, 
xvhich, whatever might be its firft re- 
ception, wis,'upon Its revival at-Drufy- 
hncin i7l49,'hiffedofftheibge fbrim- 
' motality dnd • obfcdnity. 

Want; 
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Want of morals, or of ckcency^ did 
not in thok days exclude any man from 
the company of the weakhy and the 
gay, if he brought with him any powers 
of entertainment ; andOtway is faid to 
have been at this time a favourite com* 
panion of the diflblute wits. But, as 
he who defires no virtue in his C(xnpa- 
nion has no virtue in himfelf, thofe* 
whom Otway frequented had no purpofe 
of doing more for him than to pay his 
reckoning. They dtfired only to drink 
and laugh ; their fondnefs was without 
benevolence, and their familiarity with- 
out friendihip. Men of wit, fays one 
of Otway's biographers^ received at that 
time op &vour from the g^eat but to 
Ihare their riots ; from which they were 
b 3 dif^ 
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difmiffcd again to^ their own narrow cir- 
' eumjlances. Thus they languijhed in po- 
verty without theftfpport of imminence. 

Some exception, however, muft be 
made. The earl of Plymouth, one of 
king Charles's natural fons, procured for 
him a. cornet's commiffion in fome troops 
then fcnt into Flanders* But Otway did 
not profper in his military charadter; 
for be foon left his commilEon behind 
him, whatever was the reafon, and came 
hack to London in extreme indigence ; 
which Rochefter mentions with merci- 
lef& inf6len<;e in the Sejf^n of the Poets : 

Tom Otway came next, Tom ShadwelKs 

dear zany, 

'And f wears for heroicks he writes beft 

of any J 

Don 
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Don Carlos his pockets fo amply had 

fiird. 
That his mange was quite cured, and his 

lice were all kiird. 
But Apollo had feen his face on the ' 

ftage, 
And prudently did not think fit to cn- 

The fcum of a pIay-houfe>for the prop | 
of an age* 

Dm Carlosy from which he is repre- 
fcnted as havhig received fo niuch be- 
nefit, was played in 1675. It appears, 
by the Lampoon,, to have had great 
fuccefs, and is faid to hzve been played 
thirty nights together- This however- 
it is reafonable to doubt, as fo loner 
a continuance of one play upon the 
b 4 ftage 
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ilage is a Very wide deviation from thJ 
pradice of that time ; when thie ardour 
for theatricAl ferttiertdihtnehts wis tiot yet 
diffufed through the whole peoplfe, and 
the audience, confifting lieaHy of the 
fame perfons, could be dirawh toge- 
ther only by variety^ 

The Orphan was exhibited in i68o« 
This is one of the few j^Slays that keep 
poffeffion of the ftage, and has pkafed 
for almoft a century^ through all the 
viciffitudes oJF dran\atick fafliion,, Of 
this play nothing new can eafily be faid* 
\t is a domeftick tragedy dra^vn from 
middle life^ Its whole power is tipoa 
the agcdtions ; for it is not written with 
much comprehenfion of thought, or ele- 
gance of expreffion* But if the heart is 

in- 
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ihterifted, hiaiiy bthtt briitltfei niiy be 
wanting, yfet tibt b6 ihifled. 

^h6 6ih^ year proAutcd Tit iSJIdtf 
and Fat! 6ftaM Mdmsi ffttich of wliich 
Fs bbrtdWed Iff oto the Rme9 and Juliet 
of Shakefptate. 

in 1683 was publilhcd tbe lirft and 
next year the fecottd parts 6f 7J^ Sol-^ 
dier*j Fortune, two toflaedies HOW forgot- 
ten; .and in r685 hi^ iaft and greateft 
dramatick Work, Itenice prejerveiy a tra- 
gedy, whicli fliill 6'6rithiuci to be oat 
of the favourite^ of the p\iblick„ ftcft- 
withftanding the want cff inoralky \tk 
the original defig6, and the defpicable 
fcenes of vfle cotnedy with; whicli he- 
has diversified his tragiek a&ion. !l^ 
comparing this With his Orphan yiX'yfiSi 

appear 
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appear that his imager were by time be- 
eome flronger, and his language more 
energetick. The ^finking paflages are 
in every mouth ; and the publick feems 
to judge rightly of the faults and excel- 
lencies of this play, that it is the work 
of a man not attentive to decency, nor 
zealous for virtue ; but of one who con- 
ceived forcibly, and drew originally, 
by confulting nature in his own breaft. 

Together with thofe plays he wrote 
the poems which are in this collediion, 
and tranflated from the French the Hi/- 
tory of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was 
thirty-four years old ; for he died April 
14, 1685, in a manner which I am uiif 
willing to mejition*^ Having been com- 
pelled 
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pclled by his neceiHties.to contradfc. 
debts, and hunted, as isfuppofed, by 
the terriers of the law, he retired to 
a publick houfe on Tower-hill, wherp 
he died pf want, or, as it is related by 
one of his biographers, by fwallowing, 
iftcr a long faft, a piece of bread which 
charity had fupplied. He went out, 
as is reported, almoft naked, in the 
rage of hunger, and finding a gentle- 
man in a neighbouring coffee-houfe, 
afked him for a Ihilling. The gentle- 
man gave him a guinea; and Otway 
going away bought a roll, and was 
choaked with the firft mouthfuK All 
this, I hope, is not true ; but that in-? 
digence, and 'its concomitants, forrow 
and defpondency, brought him to the 

grave has never been denied. 

Of 
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Of die poems which this colledion 
admits^ the longeft is the Poei^j Com^ 
plaint of bis Mi/e, part of which I do 
not underftand; and in that which is 
lefs obfcure I find little to commend. 
The language is often grofs, and the 
numbers are harih. Otway had not 
much cultivated verfification, nor much 
replenilhed his mind with general 
knowledge. His principal power was 
in moving the paffions, to which Dry- 
den in his hitter years left an illuf- 
trious teftimony. He appears, by fonie 
of his verfes, to iiaye been a zealous 
royalift: and had what was in tfaofe 
times the common reward of loyalty j 
' he lived and died neglcdted. 
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OF Mr. RICHARD DUK? 
I can find few memorials, lit 
was bred at Weftminftex and Cam- 
bridge ; and Jacob relates^ that he was 
feme time tutor to the xluke of Rich- 
<Mnd« 

He appears from his writings to have 

i)oen not ill qualified for poetical 

Gompofitiens; and bciipg confcious of 

I his 
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his powers, when he left the univerfity 
he enlifted himfelf among the wits. 
He was the familiar friend of Otway ; 
and was engaged, among other popular 
names, in the tranflations of Ovid and 
JuvenaU In hif jRmw, though un- 
finiihed, are fome vigorous lines. His 
poems are not below mediocrity; nor 
have I found much in them to be 
praifed. 

With the wit he feems to have Ihared 
the diflblutehefs of the times { for fome 
of his compofitions are fuch as he mull 
have reviewed with deteftation in his 
later days, when he publiihed thofe Ser- 
mons which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolilh 
young men, he rather talked than 

lived 
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lived Vicioufly, in an age when he that 
would be thought a wk was afraid 
to fay his prayers ; and whatever might 
have been the firft part of his life, it 
was furely condemned and reformed by 
his better judgement. 

In 1683, being then matter of arts, 
and fellow of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, he wrote a poem on the mar- 
riage of the Lady Anne with George 
Prince of Denmark. 

He took orders ; and being made pre- . 
bendary of Gloucefter, became a proAor 
in convocation for that church, and chap* 
Iain to Queen Anne. 

In 17 10, he was prefentcd by the 
bifliop of Winchefter to the wealthy 
living of Witney in Oxfordfliire, which 

he 
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(biruvy fc^ ^yioriif Wing repaijae^ 
from ao .(^ntectajiiuneot, |ie ;m9$ f9iaii4 
4lead the oqsic ,a;tc|n4ng> ^i^4p^ ^ 
meatiooued in Swift^s Jojirxial. 
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OF the Eari of Doifct the charac- 
ter has been'drawa ^ largely and 
fc elegantly by Prior, to whom he was 
familiarly known, the^ nothiag can be 
added by »eafual hand^;^ and', a» it will 
appear- in^ the iubfequent volumes of 
this codle&ion, it would be ufdefs offi* 
cioufnefa to traafcribe it.. 

Chailes SackviUe was Born January 
Hf 1^37* Having been educated un- 
der a private uitoc> he travelled into 
k Italy,. 
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Italy, and returned a little before the 
Reftoration. He was chofen intq^-the 
firft parliament that was called, for Eaft 
Grinftead in Suffex, and foon became 
a favourite of Charles^ the Second \ Jjut 
undertook no publick employment, 
being too eager of the riotous and li- 
centious pleafures which, young didiV 
high rank, who afpircd to hi. thdught 
wits, at that' time imagined themfeives 
ifltitled to indulge.' , -» \' 

Ofle of thefe frolidkft has, by theti^ 
duftry-of Wood, ^cbme down : to. poste- 
rity. Sackville, who wasi then Lx»d 
Buckhurft, witlii Sit Charles Sodley imd 
SitThgrnas Ogle,, got drtak: at theCbck 
ia - Bow*ftr§et by > Cpvenj^-gardeny t g#d, 
gcin^-'ihto the-'balpoflyi capo&d them*- 
-"^ J felves 
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felves to th€ populace in very Jndecent 
poftur^s^ At IbA, as they grew warmer, 
Sedley ftood forth naked, and harangued 
the populace in fuch profane language, 
that the puWick indignation was awaken- 
ed; the crowd attempted to force the 
door, and beiiig rcpulfed, drove in the 
performers with, ifeooes, and .broke the 
windows of the houfe. 

For this mifdtemcanour they were in- 
diftcd, and Sedley was fi»cd . five -htm- 
dred pounds : what was the fcwtencex^f 
the othcTfl U not known* /Sedley cm- 
ptoj^ed Killigrew and another to pro- 
cure a remtflkm from the king; init, 
mark the &ienid&tp of the diflbkite^ 
they begged tlus fine for themfolvfis^ and 
cxadcd it to the laft groat, 

b 2 In 
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In 1665^ lord Buckhurft attended the 
duke of York as a volunteer in the 
Dutch war; and was in the battle of 
June 3, when eighteen great Dutch Ihips 
were taken^. and fourteen others de- 
droyed^f andOpdamthe admiral^ wht> 
engaged the duke, was^ blown* up befide 
him> with^aU his crew.- 
^ On the day before the battle, he is 
faid to have compofed the celebrated 
fong, To all you Ladies now at tandj with 
equal tianquitlity of mind and prompt^ 
-tudc of wit. Seldom any fpkndid ftory 
is wholly truCi. I have heard from the 
late earl of Orrery, who was likely to 
have good hereditary intelligence, that 
lord Buckhurft had been a week em- 
ployed upon. it> and only retouched or 
2 finiflied 
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Snllhed it on the memorable evening. 
But even this, whatever it may fubftraft 
from his facility, leaves - him his cou- 
rage. 

He> was £don after made a gentleman 
ef .the bedchamber, and feat on fhort 
cmbaiEes to France. 

In 1674, theeftateof his runcie James 
C^anfiekl, earl of Middleiex, came, to 
him.by its owner's death, ^d the title 
was conferred .on him the year after. 
In 1677, he became, by the death of 
hi&father,^ earl of Dorfet, and inherited 
the edate of his^family* 

In 1684,'havmg buried his firllwife, 

of the family of Bagot, who left him 

ao ..child, he married a daughter of 

'b3 the 
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the' earl cf Nofthampion, celebrated 

both for beauty aiui uoderftanding. 

He ceceived fome favourable notice 
from king James; but foon found it 
neceflaiy ta oppofe the viokncc of his 
innovations^ and with fome otter lords 
appeared in Weftminftcr-hall to coun- 
leoance die biihops at their triaU 
V At enorniiriea greW': every day left 
ftippcBftable^ he found, it neeeffary to 
eoncnr in the Revol^ioft.^ He was one 
of thofe lords, wha fet every day in coun- 
cil to pijeferve the pubiick peace^ after 
the king's departure; and, what is not 
the moft illuftrious aftion of his life, 
was employed to conduft the princefi 
Anne to Nottingham with a guard, fuch 
as might alarm the populace, as they 
3^ pafled,. 
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paflieiJ, with.fali5?'.fepprchenfiQii$ of k^r 
danger* Vi^f^ver end may be de- 
•figufid, ' thf re i$- always fomething defpi- 
:«^lc..in a trick. 

He became, as raay be eafily fuppofcd, 
a favourite of king William, wha, the 
-d^y. after f his acccfEon, made him lord 
xbamberlain of'thehoufthold, and. gave 
him afterwards thj6.gartcn He haippened 
to be famomg thofo that were toflre4' 'with 
the king m an open boat fixtebn^hqwr^j in 
very tough and cold weather^ on: the 
<:oaft of Holland. His health after- 
wards declined ; and on Jan. 19, 1705-6, 
he died. at Bath... 

He was i man whofe elegance and 

.judgement . were univerfaliy ', *. ciwaf cffed, 

«nd. whofe. bounty, to the-.. learned and 

.;..- b 4 wit.y 
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^itty was generdly known. To the in- 
-dulgent affedionof the publick^ lord&o* 
chefter J>ore* ample teftimony m this rei- 
mark: / knew not bow it isj but lo(d 
Buckhurft may do ^f»b&t he will^ ytt is 
^n&vir in the wrong. 

if fiich a man attempted poetry, we 
^traonot ^wonder that his works were 
>praifed» ^Dryden, whom, if Prior teib 
truth, he diftinguiihed by his tbenefi* 
^ceiice, and who lavifiicd his blandiib- 
ments ati thofe who -are not known to 
have fo well deferred them, under- 
taking to 'produce authors of our own 
country fuperior to thofe of antiquity, 
fays, I would infianceyour krdjhip in fa* 
tire J and Shake/pear e in tragedy. Would 
4t be imagined that, of -this rival .to an* 

• oiquity. 
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tiqnhy, all the fatires were little perfonal 
invcftives; and that his longed compofi* 
tion was a fong of eleven ^llanzas? 

Theblam^ however, of this exag- 
gerated praife falls on the encomiaft, 
not upon the author; whofe perfor- 
mances are, what they pretend to b<j, 
the efiufions of a man of wit; gay:^ 
vigorous, aad airy. His verfes to 
^Howard Aew great fertility of mind, 
and his D^rW^: has been imitated by 
Tppe^ 
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THE life of the earl o^ Halifax 
was properly that of an artful and 
aftive ftatefman, employed in balancing 
parties, contriving expedients, and cofti- 
bating oppofition, and expofed to the 
viciffitudes of advancement and degra- 
dation I but in this coUeftion poetical 
merit is th^ claim to attention ; and the 
account which is here to be expeded 
may properly be proportioned not toh 
his influence in the ftate, but to his rank 
among the writers of verfe* 

Charles 
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Charles Montague was born April 16, 
2 66 1 9 at Horton in Northaniptonlhire) 
the fon of Mr. George Montague, a 
younger fon of -the earl of Manchefter. 
He was educated lirft hi the- countr}', 
and then removed toWeftminfter; where 
in 1 1 677 he was chofen a king's fcholas, 
ouid'recomnaended liimfelf to£ufby by 
•liis felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contra&ed -a very intimate friendihjp 
'With Mr. Stepney; and ma6Si, when 
Stepney was eleded to Cambridge, the 
leledtion of Montague being not to pro- 
xeed till the year following, he was 
-afraid left by « being placed at Oxford 
iie might be feparated fronx his compa- 
.cioo, and therefore folicited to be re- 
moved 
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moved to Cambridge^ without waiting, 
for the advantages of another year. 

It fecms indeed time to wifh for a 
removal; for he was. already a fchool- 
boy of one and twenty. 

His relation Dr. Montague was thea» 
mafter of the college in which he was 
placed a fellow^commoner^ and took 
hkm under his particular care.^. Here 
he commenced an aoquaintance with xh^ 
great Newton, which continued througji; 
his life,, and was at lafl attefted by a^ 
legacy. 

In 16359 his^ verfe&^ oa the death ofr' 
king Charles made fiich imprefibn on: 
the earl of Dorfet,. that he was. invited 
to town,, and introduced by that univer- 
&l patron to the other wits. In 1687, 

he 
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he joined with Prior in the Gty Moufc 
and Country Mmfr^ a burlefque of Dry- 
4den's Hind and^Pantben He figned the 
invitation to the Prince of/Orange^ and 
fat in the convention. He about the 
fame time married the countefs dowager 
of Mancheftcr, and intended to have 
taken orders; but afterwards altering 
?his purpofe^ he purcfaa&d for 1500/. 
^he place of one of the clerks of the 
•<;ouncil. 

After he had written his epiflle on 
'the viftory of the Boyne^ his patron Dor- 
fet introdueed him to king Wiliiam 
with this csxpreffioA ; Sir^ Ibaw bnmgbt 
a Moufc fo waii on jour Majefty. To 
which the king is faid to haire repKcd, 
.Teu d^ well t$fut me in the may tf making 

a Man 
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4 Man of him ; and ordered him a penfion 
of five hundred pounds. This ftory, how- 
ever current, feems to have been made 
after the event. The king's anfwer im- 
plies a greater acquaintance with our 
proverbial and familiar diSion than 
king William could poflibly have at- 
tained. 

In 1 691 3 being member in the houfe 
of coitiffton^, he argued warmly in fa- 
vour of a law to grant the afEftance of 
counfel in trials for high treafon ; and 
in the midft of his fpeeth falling into 
fome confiSfion was for a while filent ; 
but,«caveriiighlmfelf, obferved, " how 
" reiibnabie it was to ailow counfel to 
'' men calltd as criminals before a court 
** of juftlte, ivhen k appeared how 

** much 
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^ much the prefence of that affemblf 
" could difconcertoneof their own body," 
After this he rofe fait into honours 
and employments,, being m^ada one of 
the commiffioners of the treafury,, and 
called to the privy council. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the Exdie- 
quer ; and the next year engaged in the 
great attempt of the recoinage, which 
was. in two ytzs^ happily completed 
In. 1696^ he pi»jcfted the gemral fundj 
and raifed the credit of the Exchequer; 
and,, after enquiry concerning a gcant of 
Iriih crawn4and8>. it was determined by a 
vote of the commons,, that Chadesi^Mon- 
tague efquise had defervedbis^ Majefij^s 
favour^ In 1698, bcing.advanced to the 
firft commiffion of the treafusy,.he was 
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appointed one x)f the regency in the 
king's abfence : the next year he was 
made auditor of the Exchequer; and 
the year after created baron Halifax. He 
was however impeached by the com- 
mons ; but the articles were difmifled 
by the lords. 

At the accefEon of queen Anne he 
was difmiffed from the council ; and in 
the firft parliament of her reign was 
again attacked by the commons, and 
agaiu efcaped by the protection of the 
lords* In 1704, he wrote an anfwer to 
Bromley's fpeech againft occafional con* 
formity* He headed the Enquiry into 
the danger of the Church, In 1706, he 
propofcd and negotiated the Union with 
Scotland; andwjhenthe elector of Ha- 
c nover 
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nover received the garter, after the aft 
had paffed for fecuring the Proteftant 
Succeffion, he was appointed to carry 
the enfigns of the order to the eled:oral 
court. He fat as one of the judges of 
Sacheverell ; but voted for a mild fen- 
tence. Being now no longer in favour, 
he contrived to obtain a writ for fum- 
moning the eleftoral prince to parlia- 
ment as duke of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was ap- 
pointed one of the regents ; and at the 
acceffion of George the Firft was made 
earl of Halifax, knight of the garter, 
and firft commiffioner of the treafury, 
with a grant to his nephew of the rever- 
fion of the auditorfliip of the Exchequer. 
More .was not to be had, and this he 

kept 
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kept but a little while ; for on the 19th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflamma- 
tion of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became 
a patron of poets, it will be readily- 
believed that the works would not mifs 
of celebration, Addifon began to praife 
him early, and was followed or accom- 
panied by other poets ; perhaps by al* 
moft all, except Swift and Pope ; who 
forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
after his death fpoke of him. Swift 
with flight cenfure, and Pope in the 
charadler of Bufo with acrimonious con- 
tempt. 

He was, as Pope fays, fed with dedi^ 
nations; for Tickell affirms that no de- 
dicator was unrewarded. To charge 
c 2 all 
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all unmerited praife with the guilt ot 
flattery, and to fuppofc that the enca- 
miaft always knows and feds the falfc- 
hood of his aflerttons, is furely to dif- 
cover great ignorance of human nature 
knd human life. In determinations de- 
pending not on rules, but on expe- 
rience and comparifon, judgement is 
always in fome degree fubjeft to af- 
feftion. Very near to admiration is the 
wifli to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the 
praife which he receives, and confiders 
the fentence paffed in his favour as the 
fentence of difcernment. We admire 
in a friend that underftanding that fe- 
lefted us for confidence; we admire 
more, in a patron, that judgement which, 
3 in- 
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inftead of fcattering bounty indifcrimi- 
aately, direfted it to us j aad thofe per- 
formances which gratitude forbids us to 
blame, affedion will eafily difpofe us 
to exalt. 

To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, 
intereft adds a power always operating, 
though not always, becaufe not willing- 
ly, perceived. The modefty of praife 
wears gradually away ; and perhaps the 
pride of patronage may be in time fo in- 
creafed, that modeft pfaife will no longer 
pleafe. 

Many a blandilhment was pradtifed 
upon Halifax, which he would never 
have known, had he had no other attrac* 
tions than thofe of his poetry, of which 
alhort time has withered the beauties. It 
c 3 would 
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would now be efteemed no honour, by a 
contributor to the monthly bundles of 
verfes, to be told, that, in ftrdns ei- 
ther familiar or folemn, he iings like 
Montague. 



j» « » # 
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GEORGE STEPNEY, de- 
fcended from the Stepneys of Pen- 
degraft in Pembrokeihire, was born at 
Weftminfter in 1663. Of his father's 
condition or fortune I have no account. 
Having received the firft part of his edu- 
cation at Weftminfter, he went to Cam- 
bridge^ where he continued a friendlhip 
begun at fchool with Mn Montague, af- 
terwards earl of Halifax, They came 
to London together, and are faid to have 

been 
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been invited into publick life by tlic 
duke of Dorfet. 

His qualifications recommended him 
to many foreign employments, fo that 
his time feems to have been fpent in ne- 
gotiations. In 1692 he Was fent envoy 
to the eleftor of Brandenburgh ; in 
1693 to the Imperial Court ; in 1694- 
to the ele&or of Saxony; in 1696 to 
the electors of Mentz and Cologne, and 
the congrefs at Francfort;. in 1698 a 
fecond time to Brandenburgh; in 1699^ 
to the king of Poland;, in 1701 
again to the Empercwr ; and in 1 706 ta 
the States GeneraL In 1697 he was 
made one of the commiffioners of trade 
His life was bufy, and not long- He 
died in 17071 and is buried in Weft- 
^>^r^/iX minflcE- 



minfter-abbey with this epitaph, which 
Jacob tranfcribed* 

H. S, E. 

Georgius Stepneius, Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob Ingcnii aaimcn, 

Literarum Scientiam, 

Morum Suavifatetn, 

Rerum Ufunr, 

Virorura AmpIiiHmonim Confuetudinem, 

Linguse Styli ac Vitae Elegantiam, 

f raeclara Ofiicia cum Britanniae turn Europas 

praeftita, 

Suae aetate multum celebratusy 

Apud polkros femper celebrandus ; 

Plurima* Leg^tiones obiit 

Ea Fide^ Diligentia,. ac Felicitate^ 

Ut Augufliffimorum Principum 

Gulielmi & Annse 

Spcrw 
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Spem in lllo repofitam 

Nunquam fefiellerit, 

Haud raro fuperavit. 

Poft longum honorum Curfum 

Brevi Temporis Spatio confedlum. 

Cum Naturae parvae Fama fatis vixerat, 

Animam ad altiora afpirantem placide effluvit. 

On the Left Hand : 

G. S. 

Ex Equeflri Familia Stepneionim, 

De Pendegraft, in Comitatu 

Pembrochienfi oriundus, 

Weftmonaftcrii natus eft, A. D. 1663. 

Eledtus in Collegium 

Sandi Petri Weflmonaft. A. 1676. 

Sanfti Trinitatis Cantab. 1 682. 

Confiliariorum quibus Commercii 

Cura commifla eft 1697. 

Chcl. 
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Chelfeiae mortuus, & comitante 

Magna Procenim 

Frequentia hue datus, 1707, 

It is reported that the juvenile com- 
pofitions of Stepney made grey authors 
hlujh. I know not whether his poems 
will appear fuch wonders to the prefent 
age. One cannot always eafily find the 
reafon for which the world has fome- 
times confpired to fquandef praife. it is 
not very unlikely that he wrote very 
early as well as he ever wrote ; and the 
performances of youth have many fa- 
vourers, becaufe the authors yet lay no 
claim to publick honours, and are there- 
fore not confidered as rivals by the dif- 
tributors of fame. 

He 
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He appsffently profeffed himfelf a 
poet, and added his name to thofe of 
the other wits in the vcrfion of Juvenal ; 
but he is a very licentious tranllator, 
and does not recompenfe his negleft of 
the author by beauties of his own. In 
his original poems, now and then, a 
happy line may perhaps be found, and 
now and then a Ihort compofition may 
give pleafure. But there is in the whole 
little either of the grace of wit, or the 
vigour of nature. 
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WILLIAM WALSH, the 
fon of Jofeph Walfli, Efq; of 
Abberley in Worcefterihire, was born in 
1663, ^ appears from the account of 
Wood ; who relates, that at the age of 
fifteen he became, in 1678, a gentleroaii 
commoner of Wadham college* 

He left the univerfity without a de- 
gree, and purfued his ftudies in London 
and at home ; that he lludied, in what- 
ever place, is apparent from the effedt; 

for 
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for he became, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, 
the beft critick in the nation^ 

He was not, however, merely a cri- 
tick or a fcholar. He was likewife a 
member of parliament and a courtier, 
knight of the Ihire for his native county 
in feveral parliaments; in another the 
reprefentative of Richmond in York- 
fliire, and gentleman of the horfe to 
Queen Anne under the duke of Somerfet. 

Some of his verfes fhew him to have 
been a zealous friend to the Revolution ; 
but his political ardour did not abate his 
reverence or kindnefs.for Dryden, to 
whom he gave a Differtation on Virgil's 
Paftorals, in which, however ftudied, he 
difcovcrs fome ignorance of the laws of 
French verfification. 

In 
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In 1705, he began to correfpond with 
Mr. Pope, in whom he difcovered very 
early the power of poetry, .Their let- 
ters are written upon the paftoral come- 
dy of the Italians, and thofe paftorals 
which Pope, was then preparing to pub- 
lift. 

The kindneffes which are firft expe- 
rienced are feldom forgotten. Pope al- 
ways retained a grateful memory of 
Walfli's notice, and mentioned him in 
one of his latter pieces among thofe 
that had encouraged his juvenile ftudies: 
Granville the polite. 

And knowing Wallh, would tell me I 
could write. 

In his Eflay on Criticifm he had given 
him more fplendid praife, and, in the 

opi- 
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opinion of his learned commentator^ fa- 
crificed a little of his judgement to his 
gratitude. 

The timft of his death I have not 
learned. It muft have happened between 
^707, when he wrote to Pope, and 1 7 1 1 , 
ivhen Pope priifed him in the EiTay. 
The epitaph makes him forty-fix years 
aid : if Wood^s account be right, he 
died in 1709. 

J He is known mare by his familiarity 
with greater men, than by any thing 
done or written by himfelf. 

His works are not numerous. In 
{)rofe he wrote Eugenia y a defence ofivo^ 
men I which Dryden honoured with a 
Preface. 

Efculapius^ or the Hofpital of Fools, 
^ubliihed after his death. 

A Col- 
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. A ColkSiion, of Letters and Poems , amo- 
•rous and gallant y was publiflied in the 
-volumes, called Dry den's Mifcellany, and 
:fome other occafional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed 
/a very judicious preface upon Epiftolary 
Compofition and Amorous Poetry. 

In his Golden Age refioredy there was 
fomething of humour, when the.fadts 
were recent.; but it now ftrikes no 
. longer. In his imitation of Horace, the 
Jirfl: ftanzas are happily turned ; and in 
all his writings there are pleafing paf- 
fages. He has however more elegance 
than vigour, and feldom rifcs higher 
than to be pretty. 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of a 
good family in Yorklhire, and from 
fome fchool in his own country became 
a ftudent at Peter-houfe in Cambridge, 
where he refided till he commenced doc- 
tor of phyfick on July the 7th, 1691. 
He was examined before the College at 
London on March the 12th, 169 1-2, 
and admitted fellow July 26th, 1692. 
He was foon fo much diflinguifhed, by 
his converfation and accomplilhments, 
as to obtain very extenfive pra&ice; 
b and 9 
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and, if a pamphlet of thofe times may 
])e credited, had the favour and confir 
dence of one party^ as RatclifFe had of 
the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man erf 
benevolence; and it is juft to fuppofe 
that his defire of helping th^ helplefs^ 
difpofed him tp fq ipugh 2:eal for the 
Diffenfary ; an undertaking of which 
fome account, Jiawever ihort, is proper 
to be given. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, 
that phyficiaAS have; bad more leamiiog 
than the pther facultiesj^ I will not Hay 
to enquire ; but^ I believe, every rnan 
h^s foujid in phyficians great liberality, 
and dignity of fentiment^ very prompt 
effufion of beneficence, and willingnefs 

to 
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to exert a lucrative art, where there is 
no Hope of lucre. Agreeably to this 
char3a9:er, the Cbllege of Phyfickns, in 
July 1^87, pubfiihed an ediSt, requiring 
all the fellows^ ci^ndidates> and licen^ 
dates, to give gratuitous advice to the 
neighbouring poor. 

This edlQ: wa^ fent: to the Court of 
Aldermen ; and a queftion being made 
to whom the appellation of the poor 
fliould be extended^ the College an- 
fwered, that it (hould be fufflcient to 
bring a teftimonial from a clergyman 
-officiating in the parish where thepatienf 
tefidedL 

Afte# a year's experience, the phyii- 

-cians found thekr tharity fruftr^ted by 

^mrie malignant opp6fition, and made 

b 2 to 
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to a great degree vaio by the high price 
of phyfickj they therefore voted, in 
Auguft 1688, that the laboratory of 
the Colkge fliould be accommodated 
to the preparation of medicines, and 
another room prepared for their re* 
ception; and that the contributers 
to the expence ihould manage the 
charity* 

, It was now expefted that the Apo- 
thecaries would have undertaken the 
f:are of providing medicines ; but they 
took another courfe* Thinking the 
whole defign pernicious to their inte- 
reft, they endeavoured to raife a fadion 
againft it in the College, and found 
fome phyficians mean enough to fo* 
licit their patronage, by betraying to 

them 
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them the counfels of the College. The 
greater part, however, enforced by a 
new edift m 1694, the former order of 
1687, and fent it to the mayor and al-^ 
dermen, who appointed a commituee 
to treat with the College, and fetdc 
the mode of adminiftring the Cha* 
rity. 

It was defired by the aldermen^ that 
the teilimonials of churchwardens and 
overfeers ihould be admitted; and 
that all hired fervants^ and all appren 
tices to handicraftfmen, ihould. :be con- 
fidered as poor. This likewife was 
granted by the College* 

It was then confidered who ihould dis- 
tribute the medicines, and who ihould 
Settle their prices. The phy iiciaos pro- 
1>3 • vcurcd 
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cured fojcne apotbeoarifes ta uadbitako 
the dil^ttiafation, and offei^ed-^httt tho 
warden asd cohipmxy of the a|>ocheau 
lies fliouid adjuft the price. This oft 
fer wa& i:ejei3:ed; and the apotliecaf 
Ties who. had engagi^d tx) afiift the cha-i 
rity were confidered as. traytor» to th« 
pompanyji threatened with the impofi-* 
lion of troublefotne; offices^ and de^ 
terred from the perfpH^iance of their 
cngagegments^ The apothecaries vcn-* 
tured'iipon publick oppdfition> and pre* 
ft^nted a kind of remonftrance againft 
the defigntothe committee of the city, 
which the phyficians condefcended to- 
confute : and at laft the traders fecm to 
have pi^ vailed among ihefons of tt»de ; 
^foT tbepropofal of tlie college having 
» 7 ^ -i been 
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boa confidened^ a paper of ap/probation 
vr^i driilril up, but pofiponed and fdr- 

, Tbe phyfictffiis ftill periifled; and in 
i^9f6 a fbbfcrcptkm was raifed by tkeln- 
feWes^ ac€otdii]ig to an agreemew pre- 
fixed t© the Di^enfi»y- The pdjir; 
were for a tkne.fupplred with medi-. 
cines ; for how long a time, I . knonr, 
rait.^ The nffididlnd^ charity, like 
Gfltheors, began tnth ardour, btit foon: 
remftted,. attd' nt ia&. died, gradual!]):! 
awray. 

Aboiat the time of the fubfcriptiom 
be^flis the adion of the Di/ftnjary. 
The pis^em, as its fiabjed was ptefcnt* 
aod popular, co-operated with paf^ 
iions and prejudices then prevale©t,: 
b- 4, and^ 
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and with fuch auxiliaries to its iatrin*^' 
fick merit, was univerfally and liberally 
applauded. It was on the fide of cha- 
rity againft the intrigues of intcreft, 
and of regular learnmg againft licen«» 
tious ufurpation of medical authority, 
and was therefore naturally favoured 
by thofe who read and can. judge of 
poetry. 

In 1697, Garth fpoke that which is 
now called the Harveian Oration ; which 
the authors of the Biographia mention 
with more praife than the paflage^ 
quoted in their notes will fully jufti- 
fy. Garth, fpcaking of the mifchiefs 
done by quacks, has thefe expreffions : 
*^ Non taman telis vulnerat ifta agyrta- 
*^.^ rum coUuvies, ied theriaca quadam. 
^ ** magis 
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** imagis perniddfay non pyrb, fed J)ul- 
** vere nefcio quo exotlco certat, noa 
'* globuli* piiftnbcis, fed pilulis sequc 
" Icthalibus interficit/' Thisr was cer- 
tainly thought fine by the author, and 
is ftill admired by his biographer* In 
Odtober 1702 he became one of the 
cenfors of the College* 

Garth, being an aftive and zealous 
Whig, was a member of the' Kit-cat 
club, and by confequence familiarly. 
known to all the great men of that de-» 
nominatioa. In 1710, when the go- 
vernment fell into other hands, he writ 
to lord Godolphin, on his difmiffion, a 
ihort poem, which was criticifed in the 
Examiner^ and fo fuccefsfuUy either de- 
fended or excufed by Mr* Addifon, that, 
2 for 
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fof the feke of the ymdibftCiotii k ought* 
to be prefer ved» ^ 

At the »ccelSon of t^t prdeat Fa*-- 
mily his itietUs were adcMw^tedged and' 
rewiarded. He wa^ kni^bttd with the- 
fword of his h€ro, Mirlbofcn^h ; and* 
Was made phyftciaa in otdwhary to tl»e 
king, and phyficko-gttocral ta the at^ 
my. 

He then wftd'ertook am ' editicm &f 
Ovid*s Met^tiorphofes, tr^ftlli«d by fej 
^cral hands; wbkh he r^ooitfiromdei 
by a Preface, written with moce o^n^ 
tration than ability i his noclons are half* 
formed, and his materials imiiwdiodical- 
lyconfufed. This was hie laft wwk. H^ 
died Jan, i8> r7 17-18, and wai& buried 
at Harrow-on^the-Hill^ 

. Hi> 



Hi^ peyfotval charafterfeehis -ta have 
been Ibcial and- tibcraL He Communi- 
eated himfetf through a veff wide cxy 
tent of accjufeiritance ; amf thdiigh firm 
kv a pacty^ at a time whigit firmriefe in-- 
eluded vkulence, yct^ he tmpiafted his 
kindnefe f?0' tfeolfe who were noti fiip- 
pofed to ftvOHrf his principfesj He wai 
an eajJy eacouifageu of Fope> attd wa»^ 
at once the' ffitnd of Addifdri ami o£ 
Granville. Ha is accufed-of vokipm-^ 
oufnefs and irreligion ; and !Pojp^, Who 
lays that "if ever there was a gocife 
" Chriftian, without knowing himfelf 
*^ to be fo, it was Dr. Garthy** feems. 
not able to deny what he ii angry to 
hear and loth to confeis,. 

His 
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His poetry, has been praifed at leaft 
equally to its merit. In the Difp^n/arf 
there is a ftrain of fmooth and free ver- 
fificationj but few lines are -eminently 
elegant. No paflages fall below medio- 
crity, and few rife imich above it* 
The plan feems formed wkhout juft 
proportion tx> thefubjeft; the means 
and end have no neceflary conrle&icMi'- 
R^fnel^ in his Preface to Pop's Effay, 
remarks^ that Garth exhibits no difcri- 
mination.of ^hara(9iers; and that what 
any one fays might with equal propriety 
have been faid by another. The gene- 
ral delign is perhaps open to criticifm; 
but the compofition can feldom be 
^charged with iqaccuracy -or negligepce. 
The -author never flumbers in felf- 
* indulgence; 
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indulgence; his full vigour is always 
exerted ; fcarce a line is left unfiniflied, 
nor is it cafy to find an expreffion ufed 
by conftraint, or a thought imperfeftly 
cxprefled. It was remarked by Pope, 
that the Dijpenfary had been corredied 
in every edition, and that every change 
was an improvement. It appears, how^ 
ever, to want fomething of poetical ajsr 
dour, and fomething of general delega- 
tion j and therefore, fince It has been no 
Ickiger fupported by accidental and ex-» 
Irinfick popularity, it has been fcarcely 
able to fupport itfelf. 



^5^^s^ 
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WILLIAM KING was l)oni 
in London in 1663 the fon of 
Ezekiel King, a gentieman. He was 
allied to the family of Clarendon. 

Trom Weftmintter-fchool, where 'he 
was a fcholar on the foundation under 
the care of Dn Bu(by, he was at eigh- 
teen eleifted to Chrift-church, in r68i; 
where he is faid to have profecuted his 
ftudics with fo much intenfenefs and 
aftivity, that, before he was eight years 
ftanding, he had read over, and made 
b remarks 
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remarks upon, twenty-two thoufand odd 
hundred beaks and manufcripH. The 
books were certainly not very long, the 
manufcripts not very difficult, nor the 
remarks very large ; for the calculator 
will find that he difpatched feven a-day, 
fgr pvery d^y of Jiis pigl\t yeafs, wi^ 
a reji\naot th^t mqfe thw f^tisfies moft 
other ftv^entSf Hj^ toQk hi3 degree in 
the moft pxjpen^ve p^a^aer, ^ % ^r^W 
compfimd^r; whence i? U inffrre^ that 
he inherited a ccffifi^wable fortune. 

I^^'i68S, the f^me ^t^ inwhic^i he: 
w?s Riade mafter of art«^ he publilhe4 
^ ponf^t^t^oa of VjuriUaSi's eggpuot of 
Wicliffe; and, ?ngagii\gi i» the i]Uj4y 
9f th^ Civil Law, ^»«;5frn3ie doQ^m iw 
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1692, and was tdmkted advocate at 
Dodws Commons. 

He had already made fome tranfla- 
tiotts from the French, aod written fomc 
humorous and fatirical pieces; when, 
m 1694, l^oltfwcrtli publiihed bis Ac- 
dount cf Dfnmarkp 'm which he treats 
the D»sifi9 zod thctt monarch with great 
ccmtcmpt ; and takes thie opportunity of 
infinuating thofe wild principles, by 
which he fuppofes liberty to be efta- 
bUihod, and his adversaries ftifpe£t that 
all fuborcfmatidii and g^veromeot is eo^ 
dangercd. 

T^ boolc offefxfed ptincc George; 

and the Daniik mimfier prdented a me- 

mmad agaanft it. The principles of 

its audMxr did Bot pleafc Dr« King, and 

b 2 : there- 
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therefore he undertook to confute part, 
and laugh at the reft. The controverfy 
is now forgotten; and books of this 
kind fcldom live long, when intercft and 
r^efentment have ceafed. 

In 1697 he mingled in the contro- 
verfy between Boyle and-Bentley; and 
was one of thofe who tried what Wit 
could perform in oppofition to Learn- 
ing- 

In r<99 was publiflied by him a Jourm 

ney to London^ after the method ^f Dr. 
Martin TJJler. And in 1700 he fatirifed 
the Royal Society, at leaft Sir Hans 
Shane their preiident, *in two diaic^es, 
intituled The TranfalHoneer* ^ 

Though he was a r^lar advocate 

:in the courts of civil and canon law, 

^ lie 
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he did not love his profeflion, nor in- 
deed any kind of bvifinefs which inter- 
rupted his voluptuary dreams, orrforced 
him to roufe from that indulgence in 
which only he could find delightl His 
reputation as a civilian was yet main- 
tained by his judgements in th« courts 
of Delegates, and raifed .very high by 
the addrefs and knowledge which he 
difcovered in 1 700, when he defended 
the earl of Anglefea againft his .lady, 
afterwards dutchefs of Buckinghamshire, 
who fued for a divorce, and obtained 
it. 

The expence of his .pleafure$,. and 
negledt of bufinefa,' had: now/ leflened 
his revenues; and he was WiUif)g to ac- 
cept of a fettlement in Iceland, ^here, 
b 3 about 
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about 1702, he was made judge of the 
admiralty, comn^ffijE)ner of the pfi2e»^ 
keeper ef the records in BirmtnghAm's 
tower^ alifd vicar-^geaeral to Dr.. Marih 
the primate. 

But k is vain m put wealth within 
the reac& of him who will not ftretch 
out his hand to take it. King fooo: 
found a friend as idle and thoughtleft 
as himielf, in Ufi^n^ <me of the judges^ 
who had a pleaiant houfe called Moun* 
town> near Didxlin^ to which King fre-^ 
quently retired; delighting to negleft 
his intereft^ forget his cares^ and defert 
his duty.. 

Here he wcote Muliy 0/ Maunt^wn^ a. 
poem, by which, thougk fanciful readers 
in the pride of fagacity have given ir 

a poli- 
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a polidcal intefprttation^ iifrstg nieafit of I- 
ginally no more than itt^pteffcA^ ks it 
wsis dffkated otAy by the p&thx>fs ddight 
in the quiet of :iif(;fr»/0^)^/ 

In 1708; Vh6tt l6fd 'WtawtoB^ WW. 
fent to govkis kelftnd> jKte^ teturntd 
to London, with htR pmertyy hit idte^- 
nefs^ and Kis^ wit ; and pitbt^ed iome 
cflays criled ^t^^/w/ Tran/a^iiH/^ His. 
Fi?j?4^^ ^^ tyjfland cf G^amal\ \% t)am*- 
cularly C€ffnine£Kle<l He then ttroce 
the i^r/ ef Loi/^^ ^ po»i Mmarkable^ 
QOtwithilaiiding iti» title, for purity of 
(entiment ;. afid ki 1709 imit&ted Hoi^ 
race in an ^r/ 0/ Oakery, whi^ he pub* 
tifhed, with ibitie letters tt^Dr^ Lifted 

In 171a he appeai:ed^ z% a lover of 

the Church, on the fide of Sacheverell ;. 

5, a^d. 
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^nd was* fuppofed to have concurred 
at lead in- tfae projeftion of The Ex a- 
miner. His eyes were open to all the 
operations of .Whiggifm ;^7 and' he be«* 
fiowed fame fttidtires upon Dr. Ken- 
bet's adulatory fermon at the funeral of 
the duke of Devoirfhire. 
: The Hi/lory of the Heathen Godsj a 
book confkpofed for fchoolj»^ was writ-' 
ten by him in 1711. . ; The work is 
ufeful ; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The 
fame year he publiihed Rtffinus^ an 
hiftorical eflay, and a paexn> intended 
to difpofe the nation, to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough 
and his adherents. 

In 
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'In 1711, competence, if not plenty,, 
^was again put into his power. He was, 
without the -trouble of attendance, or 
the mortification of a requeft, ri>ade 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind, : Prior, and 
other men af the fame party, brought 
him the key of the gazetteer's ofEce* 
He was now again placed in a profitable 
employment, and again threw the be- 
nefit away. . An Ad: of Infolvency made 
his bufinefs at that time particularly 
trotiblefome ; and he would not wait 
till hurry ihould be at an end, but im- 
patiently refigned it, and returned to 
his wcmted indigence and amufements. 

One of his amufements at Lambeth5 
where he refided^ was to mortify Dr« 
Tennifon, the archbiihop, by apublick 

fefti- 
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fip<litity, on the furrcndcr of Dunkirk to 
Hill; tn event with which Tchnifoo's 
political bigotry did not fuffer him to 
be delighted* King was refolved to 
countered: hi$ fuUennefs^ and at the ex« 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the 
neighbourhood with hon/eft miirrinoent. 

In the Autumn of ijiz im heakh 
declined ; he grew weaker hy degrees, 
and died on Qiriftmas^day* Though 
3)b life had not beoi without irregula- 
nty, hia prbciplea weore puie and or^ 
thadox^ 9nd hit death was ptoiSi 

After this fdatitti^ it will ht mtu^ 
talljp fiippo&d diat hia poems were ti^ 
tber the amnfemimft of idlenefs than 
^efforts of ftudf; that he endeiv^Hired 
jrather t«4ivQPt than aOoMBi; that hb 

thoughts 
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thoughts feldom afpired to fublimityj 
and that, if his verfe was eafy and his 
images familiar, he attained what he 
defired. His purpofe is to be merry ; 
though perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it 
may be fometimes neceflary to thmk wcU 
of his opinions. 
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PHILIPS- 

JOHN PHILIPS was born on 
the 30th of December, 1676, at 
Bampton in Oxfordihirc ; of which place 
his father Dr. Stephen Philips, arch- 
deacon of Salop, was minifter. The 
:firft part of his education was domellick, 
after which he was fent to Winchefter, 
where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, 
his biographer, he was foon diftinguilhed 
by the fuperiority of his exercifes ; and, 
what is kfs eafily to be credited, fo 
much endeared himfelf to his fchool- 
b fellows. 
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fellows, by his civility and good-nature, 
that they, without murmur or ill-will, 
faw him indulged by the mafter with 
. particular immunities. It is related, that, 
when he was at fchool, he feldom min- 
gled in play with the other boys, but 
retired to his chamber ; where his fove- 
reign pleafure was to fit, hour after hour, 
while his hair was combed by feme- 
body, whofe fervice he found means to 
procure* 

At fchool he became acquainted with 
the poets ancient and modern, and fixed 
his attention particularly on Milton* 

In 1694 he entered himfelf atChrift- 
church; a college at that time in the 
higheft reputation, by the tranfmiffion 
of Bufby's fcholars to the care firfl: of 

Fell, 
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Felly and afterwards of Aldrich. Here 
he was diftinguiihed as a genius emi- 
nent among the eminent, and for a 
fricndihip particularly intimate with Mr. 
Smith, the author of Pbadra and Hip^ 
polytus. The profeffion which he in- 
tended to follow was that of phyfick ; 
aud he took much delight in natural 
hiflory, of which botany was his favou- 
rite part. 

His reputation was confined to his 
friends and to the univerfity ; till about 
1 703 he extencled it to a wider circle 
by the Splendid Shillings which ftruck 
the publick attention with a mode of 
writing new and unexpe&ed. 

This performance raifed him fo high, 

that when Europe refounded with the 

b 2 vie- 
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vidtory of Blenheim, he was, probably 
with an occult oppofition to Addifon, 
emplgyed to deliv-er the acclamatioa of 
the Tories, It i& faixi that he would 
willingly have declined the taik, but 
that his frieods urged it upon him. It 
appears that he wrote this poem at the 
houfe of St. johxii 

Blenheim waspublilhed in 1705, The 
next year produced his greateft wc^k, 
the poem upon Gdcry m two books ; 
which was received with loud praifes, 
and continued long to be read as an imi- 
tation of Virgil's Gecrgicky which needed 
iiot Ihua the prefence of the original. 

He then grew probably more confi- 
dent of his own abilities, and began to 
meditate a poem on the Laji Day; a 

fub- 
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fubjeft on which no mind can hope to 
equal cxpedation. 

This work he did not live to finifti: 
his difeafes, a flow confumption and an 
afthma, put a flop to his ftudies ; and 
on Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning of 
his thirty-third year, put an end to his 
life. He was buried in the cathedral 
of Hereford ; and Sir Simon Harcourt^ 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave him a 
monument in Weftminfter Abbey, The 
infcription at Weftminfter was written, 
as I have heard, by Dr. Atterbury^ 
though coiiunonly given to Dr. Freind: 



b3 Hlj 
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His Epitaph at Hereford ; 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

^i.- J- T- i_ * f Dom. 1708. 
Obiit I c die Feb. Anno J ^ ^ 

^ l^iEtat. fuse 32. 

Cujus 

OfTa fi requiras, hancUrnam infpice, 

Si Ingeniiim nefcias, ipfius Opera confule ; 

Si Tumulum deiideras, 

Templum adi Weftmonajlcrienfe : 

Qiialis quantufque Vir fuerir, 

Dicat elegans ilia &: pra?clara, 

Quae cenotaphium ibi decorat 

Inlcriptio. 

Quam interim erga Cognatos pius & officiofus, 

Teftetur hoc faxum 

A Maria Philips Matre ipfius pientiffima, 

Diiwfti FiliiMcmjriae nonfine Lacrymis dicatum. 

His 
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His Epitaph at Weflminfter : 

Herefordiae conduntur OfTa, 

Hoc in Delubro ftatuitur Imago, 

Britanniam omnem pen^agatur Fama 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 

Qiii Viris bonis dodtifque juxta charus, 

Immortale fiiiim Ingeniiim, 

Eruditionc multiplici excultum,. 

Miro animi candore, 

Eximia morum (implicitate, 

Honcflavit, 

Litteranim Amoeniorum fitim,. 

Quam WintonisB Piier fentire coeperat, 

Inter JEdis Chrifti Alumnos jiigiter explevit, 

In illo Mufarum Domicilio 

PrsBclaris il^.mulorum ftudiis cxcitatus, 

Optimis fcribendi Magidris femper intentus, 

Carmina fermone Patrio compofuit 

b 4 AGrae- 
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A Graecis Latinifque fontibus felicitcr dedutlav. 

Atticis Romaniique aurtbus omiuno digna^ 

Verfuum quippe Harmoniani 

Rythmo didicerat* 

Antique illo, libcro^ multiformi' 

Ad res ipfas apto proriiis^ & attemperato^ 

Non Numeris iaeundem fer^ orbem rcdeuntibus^ 

NoQ CbuiiilaruiQ fimiliter Gadentium fono 

Metiri t 
Uai in hoc kudis genepe Miltono fccundiis^ 

Primoque pcene Par^ 

Kes feu Tenues^ ibu Grandes^ feu Mediocre»- 

Ornandas iiimferat^ 

NufquaiB, non< qued decuit^ 

Et videt^ & aflecutus eft,. 

XgregHi9, qijoffunque Sty him verteret^ 

FaadL author,. & ModbFUXzi actifex.. 

Fa^ fit Huic,. 

Aufo licet i, tu4 Metrorum Lege difcedere 

O Pocfi* 
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O Pocfis Anglicanae Pater^atque Condi tor Cliaucerji^ 

Alterum tibi latus claudere^ 

Yatuni certe Cineres, tuos undique ftipantiuixii 

Noa dediecebk Chonim. 

Simon Harcourt Miles, 

"Viri bene de fe, de quo LLtteris meriti 

Quoad viverct^ Fautor^ 

Poil Obkum pie memor^ 

Hog Uli Saxum. poni voluk.. 

J- Philips, Stephanj, S^T^?^ Archidiaconi 
Salop, Filius^ natua eft Baroptoaise 

ifl agio Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676^ 
Ooiit Herefbrdixj, Feb. 15, 17^8^ 



FEiirps 
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Philips has been always praifed^ 
without contradidtion, as a man modeft, 
blamelefs, and pious ; who bore a nar- 
row fortune without difcontent, and te- 
dious and painful maladies without im- 
patience; beloved by thofe that knew 
him, but not ambitious to be known^ 
He was probably not formed for a wide 
circle. His converfation is commended 
for its innocent gaiety, which feems to 
have flowed only among his intimates ; 
for I have been told, that he was in com- 
pany filent and barren, and employed 
only upon the pleafures of his pipe. 
His addidtion to tobacco is mentioned 
by one of his biographers, who remarks 
that in all his writings, except Blen-- 
hcinij he has found an opportunity 

cele- 
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celebrating the fragrant fume. In com- 
mon life he was probably one of thofe 
who pleafe by not offending, and whofe 
perfon was loved becaufe his writings 
were admired. He died honoured and la- 
mented, before any part of his reputa^ 
tion had withered, and before his pa- 
tron St. John had difgraced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid 
SbiUing has the uncommon merit of an 
original defign, unlefs it may be thought 
precluded by the ancient Centos. To 
degrade the founding words and ftately 
conftruftion of Milton, by an applica- 
tion to the loweft and moft trivial 
th ngs, gratifies the mind with a mo- 
mentary triumph over that grandeur 
wiiich hitherto held its captives in ad- 
3 miration ; 
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niiration ; the words and things are pre- 
fented with a new appearance, and 
novelty is always grateful where it gives 
no pain. 

But the merit of fuch performances 
begins and ends with the firft author. 
He that fliould again adapt Milton^s 
phrafe to the grofs incidents of com- 
mon life, and even adapt it with more art, 
which would not be difficult, muft yet 
expeft but a fmall part of the praife 
which Philips has obtained; he can only 
hope to be confidered as the repeater 
of a jeft. 

- ^* The parody on Milton,'* fays 

Gildon, " is the only tolerable produc* 

^* tion of its author.'' This is a cen- 

fare too dogmatical and violent. The 

3 poem 
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poem of Blenheim was never denied to 
be tolerable, even by thofe who do not: 
allow it flipreme excellence^ It is in- 
deed the poem of a fcholar, all inexpert 
of war; of a man who writes books 
from books, and fludies the world in a 
college. He feems to have formed his 
ideas of the field of Blenheim from the 
tattles of the heroick ages, or the talcs 
of chivalry, with very little comprehcn- 
fion of the qualities neceflary to ,the 
compofition of a mo<.lern hero, which 
Addifon has difplayed with lb much 
propriety. He makes Marlborough be- 
hold at diftance the flaughter made by 
Talhrdy then hafte to encounter and re- 
ftrain him, and mow his way through 
ranks made headlefs by his fword* 

He 
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He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, 
but imitates them very injudicioufly. 
Deformity is eafily copied ; and what- 
ever there is in Milton which the reader 
wifties away, all that is obfokte, pecu- 
liar, or licentious, is accumulated with 
great care by Philips. Milton's verfe 
was harmonious, in proportion to the 
^ general ftate of our metre in Milton's 
age; and, if he had written after the 
improvements made by Dryden, it is 
reafonable to believe that he would have 
admitted a more pleafing modulation of 
numbers into his work; but Philips 
fits down with a refolution to make no 
more mufick than he found; to want all 
that his mailer wanted, though he is 
very far from having what his mafter 

had. 
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had. Thofe afperities, therefore, that 
are venerable in the Paradife Loji are 
contemptible in the Blenheinu 

There is a Latin ode written to his 
patron St. John, in return for a prefent 
of wine and tobacco, which cannot be 
paffed without notice. It is gay, and 
elegant, and exhibits feveral artful ac- 
commodations of claffick expreflions to 
iiew purpofes. It feems better turned 
than the odes of Hannes *. 

* This ode I am wiilirig to mention, becaufe 
there feems to be an error in all the printecf copies, 
which is, I find, retained in this. They all read ; 

Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 
O ! O ! labelHs cui Venus iniidet. 

The author probably wrote, 

Qnam Gratiarum cura decentium 
Ornai ; labcllis cui Venus infidet. 

To 
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To the poem on Gder^ written in imi- 
tation of ^cGeoTT^cks^ may be given 
this peculiar praife, that it is grounded 
in truth ; that the precepts which it 
contains arc exad: and juft ; and that it 
is therefore, at once^ a book of enter- 
tainment and of fcience. This I was 
told by ^filler, the gr^at gardener and 
botanift, whofc expreflkm was, that there 
ivere many kooks written on the famefiA'- 
ject in profe^ which do nU oMainjo much 
truth as that poem^ 

In thti dlfpofition of his matter, fo 
as to interfpcrfc precepts relating to the 
culture of trees, with fentiments more 
generally pleafing, and in eafy and grace- 
ful tranfitions from one fubje(5t to ano- 
ther. 
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ther, he has very diligently instated 
his mafter; but he unhappily pleafcd 
himfelf with blank verfe, and fuppofed 
that the numbers of Milton, which im- 
prefs the mind with veneration, com- 
bined as they are with fubjedta of inconw 
ceivable grandeur, could be fuftained 
by images which at moft can rife only 
to elegance. Contending angels may 
Ihake the regions of heaven in blank 
verfe ; but the flow of equal meafures, 
and the embellilhment of rhyme, muft 
recommend* to our attention the art of 
engrafting, and decide the merit of the 
redjireak and pearmain. 

What ftudy could confer, Philips 

jhad obtained ; but natural deficience can- 

ift not 
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not bey^ fupplied. He feems not bora 
to greatnefs and elevation* He is never 
lofty, nor does he often furprife with 
vmexpefted excellence ; but perhaps to 
his laft poem may be applied what 
Tully faid of the work of Lucretius, 
that ;/ is written with much art, though 
with few blazes of genius^ 






The 
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The fallowing Fragment, written by Ed- 
mund Smith, upon the works of Phi- 
lips, has been tranfcribed from the 
Bodleian manufcriptSt. 

^* A prefatory Difcourfe to the Poem 
on Mr, Philips, with a character of 
his writings. 

^' I T is altogether as equitable fome - 
accolint Ihould be given of thofe who 
have diftinguifhed thcmfclves by their 
writings, as of thofe who are renowned 
for great adiions. It is but rcafonabic 
they, who contribute fo much to the im- 
mortality of others, Ihould have fome 
fhare in it themfclves; and fince their 
genius only is difcovered by their works, 
it is juft that their virtues fliould be re- 
c 2 corded 
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corded by their friends. For no modeft 
men (as the perfon I write of was in per- 
fedtion) will write their own panegy- 
ricks ; and it is very hard that they fhould 
go without reputation, only becaufe they 
the more deferve it. The end of writing 
Lives is for the imitation of the readers. 
It will be in the power of very few to 
imitate the duke of Marlborough; we 
muft be content with admiring his great 
qualities and aftions, without hopes of 
following them. The private and focial 
virtues are more eafily tranfcribed. The 
Life of Cowley is more inftrudtive, as 
well as more fine, than any we have in 
our language. And it is to be wiftied, 
fince Mr. Philips had fo nxany of the 
good qualities of that poet^ that I 

liad 
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Iiad fome of the abilities of his hifto- 
rian*. 

The Grecian philofophers have had 
their Lives written, their morals com^ 
mended, and their fayings recorded. 
Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which 
moft of them only pretended, and all 
their integrity without any of their af- 
fedtation* 

The French are very jilft to eminent 
men in this point ; not a learned man nor 
a poet can die, but all Europe muft be 
acqtiainted with his accompliihments. 
They give praife and expert it in their 
turns : they commend their Patru's and 
Moliere's as well as their Conde*s and 
Turenne*sj their Pellifons and Racines 
have their clogies as well as the prince 
c 3 whom 
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•whom they celebrate ; and their poemsi 
their mercuries, and orations, nay their 
Very gazettes, are filled with the praifes 
of the learned. 

I am fatisfied^ had they a Philips 
among them, and known how to value 
him ; had they had one of his learning, 
his temper, but above all of that parti- 
cular turn of humour, that altogether 
new genius, he had been an. example to 
their poets, and a fubjeft of their pane- 
gyricks, and perhaps fet in competition 
with the ancients, to whom only he 
ought to fubmit. 

• I Ihall therefore endeavour to do juf- 
tice to his memory, fince nobody elfe 
undertakes it* And indeed I can ai&gn 
no caufe why fo many of his acquain- 
tance 
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tanqc (that are as willing and more ablig 
than myfelf to give an account of him), 
,lhould forbear to celebrate the memory 
<}{ one fo dear to them, but only that 
they look upon it as a work entirely be- 
longing to me. 

I Ihall content myfelf with giving 
only a character of the perfon and his 
.writings, without meddling with the 
tranfad:ions of his life, which was alto^ 
gether private : I ihall only make this 
known pbfervation of his family, that 
thpre was fcarce fo many extraordinary 
men in any one. I have been acquainted 
with five of his brothers (of which three 
are flill living), all men of fine parts^ 
yet all of a very unlike temper and ger 
nius# So that their fruitful mother, like 
c 4 thft 
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the mothtr of the gods, feems to have 
produced a numerous offspring, all of 
different though uncommon faculties^ 
Of the living,, neither their modefty nor 
-the humour of the prefent age permits 
me to fpeak i of the dead, I may fay 
fomething. 

One of them had made the greateft 
progrefs in the ftudy of the law of na* 
ture and nations of any one I know- He 
had perfedtly mattered, and even im-- 
proved, the notions of Grotius, and th^ 
more refined ones of Puffendorfr He 
could refute Hobbes with as much fbli- 
tiity as fome of greater name, and expofe 
him with as much wit as Echard.. That 
noble ftudy, which requires the greateft 
reach of reafon and nicety of diftin^on> 

was 
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was not at all difficult to him, 'Twas^ 
a national lofs ta be deprived of one 
who underftood a fcienee fo neceffary^ 
Mid yet fi> unknown in England*. I ihalt 
add only, he had the fame honefty and 
fincerity as the perfon I write of, but 
more heat : the former was more in- 
clined to- argue, the latter to divert i. 
one employed his reafon more; the othei? 
his imagination : the former had beetis 
well qualified for thofe pofts,. which the 
modefty of the latter made him refufe- 
His other dead brother would have been, 
an ornament to the college of which he- 
was a member* He had a genius either 
for poetry or CM-atory ; and, though ver jr 
young, compofed feveral very agreeable- 
pieces. In all probability he would have- 

wrote 
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wrote as finely, as his brother did nobly,. 
He might have been the Waller, as the 
other was the Milton of his time. The 
one might celebrate Marlborough, the 
other his beautiful offspring. This had 
not been fo fit to defcribe the adtions of 
heroes as the virtues of private men. 
In a word, he had been fitter for my 
place : and while his brother was writing 
upon the greatell men that any age ever 
produced, in a ftile equal to them, he 
jnight have ferved as a panegyrift CMi 
him. 

This is all I think neceffary to fay of 

his family. I fhall proceed to himfelf 

and his writings ; which I ihall firft treat 

of, becaufe I know they are cenfured 

2» by 
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by fome out of envy, and more out of 
ignorance. 

The Splendid Shillings whidi is- far the 
kaft confiderable, has the more general 
reputation, and perhaps hinders the cha-- 
radter of the reft* The ftile agreed fo 
well with the burlefque,. that the igno- 
rant thought it could become nothing 
elfe. Every body is pleafed with that 
work* But to judge rightly of the other, 
requires a perfedt maftery of poetry and 
criticifm, a juft contempt of the little 
turns and witticifms now in vogue, and, 
above all, a perfect underftanding df 
poetical didion and defcription* 

All that have any taft€ of poetry wilt 
agree, that the great burlefque is much 
to be preferred to the low. It is much 

ealier 
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caiier to make a great thing appear little, 
than a little one great : Cotton and 
others of a very low genius have done 
the former; but Philips, Garth, and 
Boileau only the latter, 

A pi(fture in miniature is every pain- 
ter's talent ; but a piece for a cupola, 
where all the figures are enlarged, yet 
proportioned to the eye, requires a maf* 
ter's hand. 

It mull ftill be more acceptable than 
the low burlefque, becaufe the images 
of the latter are mean and filthy, and 
the language itfelf entirely unknown to 
all men of good breeding. The ftile of 
Billingfgate would not make a very 
agreeable figure at St. James's. A gen- 
tleman would take but little pleafute 

in 
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in language, which he wouW think it 
hard to be accofted in, or in reading 
words which he could not pronounce 
without blufliing. The lofty burlefque 
i9 the more to be admired, becaufe, to 
write it, the author mufl be wafter of 
two of the moft dijflTerent Calents in na-^ 
cure. A talent to find out and expofe 
what i$ ridiculous, is very different from, 
that which is to raife and elevate. We 
muft read Virgil and Miltof?for the one, 
aud Horace and Hudibrafs for the other^ 
We know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often failed in the grave 
ftile, and the tragedian as often in co- 
medy» Admiration and Laughter are of 
fuch oppofite natures^ that they are fel«> 
clom created by tl^e fame perfon« Thft 

man 
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man of mirth is always obferving the 
follies and weakneffes, the ferious writer 
the virtues or crimes of mankind ; one 
is pleafed with contemplating a beau, 
the other a hero. Even from th^ fame 
object they would draw different ideas : 
Achilles would appear in very different 
lights to Therfites and Alexander. The 
one would admire the courage and 
greatnefs of his foul ; the other would 
ridicule the vanity and ralhnefs of his 
temper. As the fatyrift fays to Han- 
nibal : 

— I curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fias. 
The contrariety of ftile to the fubjed 
pleafes the more ftrongly, becaufe it is 
inor^ furprifing ; the expectation of the 

reader 
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reader is pleafantly deceived, who ex- 
peds an humble ftile from the fubjeft, 
or a great fubjed: from the ftile. It 
pleafes the more univerfally becaufe it 
k agreeable to the tafte both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more parti- 
cularly fo to thofe who have a reliih of 
the beft writers, and the nobleft fort of 
poetry. I fliall prociuce only one paf- 
fage out of this poet, which is the mis* 
fortune of his Galligalkins : 

My G^igaikins, which have long with-^ 

flood 
The winter*s fury and encroachmg frofts. 
By time fubdued (what will not time 

fubdue !) 

This 
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This is admirably pathetical, and flxews 
very well the viciifitude of fublunary 
things. The reft goes oo to a pro- 
digious height; and 9 man in Greenland 
could hardly have made n more pathe- 
tick and terrible complaint. Is it not 
furprifing that the fubjeft IhouW be fo 
mean, and the verfe £0 p<»npous^ that 
the leaft things in his poetry, as in a 
^nicrofcope, Ihould grow great and for- 
midable to the eye ? efpecially c<Hifider- 
•ing that, not underftanding French, he 
had no model for his ftile; that he 
Ihould have no writer to imitate, and 
himrelf be inimitable ? that he fhould 
cdo all this before ke was twenty ? at 
^n age, which is ufually pleafed with 
A gl^re of falfe thoughts, little turns, 

and 
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and unnatural fuflian; at an age, at 
which Cowley, Dryden, and I had al* 
moft faid Virgil, were inconfiderable. 
So foon was his imagination at its full 
ftrength, his judgement ripe, and his 
humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own 
diverfion, without any defign of publi- 
cation. It was communicated but to me ; 
but foon fpread, and fell into the hands 
of pirates. It was put out, vilely man- 
gled, by Ben. Bragge; and impudently 
faid to be correSed by the author. This 
grievance is now grown more epidemi- 
cal ; and no man now has a right to bis 
own thoughts, or a title to his own 
writings. Xenophon anfwered the Per- 
fian, wha demanded his arms, " We 
d '^ have 
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*^ have nothing now left but our arms 
" and our valour ; if we . furrender the 
^' one, how Ihall we make ufe of the 
"other?" Poets have nothing but 
their wits and their writings ; and if they 
are plundered of the latter, I don't fee 
what good the former can do them. To 
pirate,^ and publickly own it, to prefix 
their names to the works they fteal, to 
own and avow the theft, I believe, was 
never yet heard of but in England* It 
will found oddly to pofterity, that, in a 
polite nation, in an enlightened age, un- 
der the dire&ion of the moft wife, moft 
learned, and moft generous encouragers 
of knowledge in the world, the proper- 
ty of a mechanick Ihould be better fe- 
cured than that of a fcholar j that the 
6 pooreft 
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pooreft manual operations Ihould be 

more valued than the noblefl products 

of the brainy that it Ihould be felony 

to rob a cobler of a pair of fhoes, and 

no crime to deprive the bell author of 

his: whole fubfiftence ;, that nothing. 

iliould make a man a fure title to his 

own writings but the llupidity of them : 

that the works of Dryden Ihould meet 

with lefs encouragement than thofe of 

his own Flecftoe, or Blackmore;. that 

Tillotfon and St. George, Tom Thumb 

and Temple, fhould be fet on an equal 

foot. This is the reafon why this very 

paper has been fo long delayed; and 

while the moft impudent and fcandalous 

libels are publickly vended by the pi- 

d a rates. 
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rates, this innocent work is forced to 
fteal abroad as if it were a libel. 

Our prefent writers are, by thefe 
wretches, reduced to the fame condition 
Virgil was, when the centurion feized 
on his eftate. But I don't doubt but I 
can fix upon the Maecenas of the pre- 
fent age, that will retrieve them from it» 
But, whatever effedl this piracy may 
have upon us, it contributed very much 
to the advantage of Mr* Philips; it 
helped him to a reputation, which he 
neither defired nor expected, and to the 
honour of being put upon a work of 
which he did not think himfelf capable; 
but the event Ihewed his modefty. And 
it was reafonable to hope, that he, who 
% could 
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toujd raife mean fubjedts ib high^ ihould 
itill be more elevated on greater themes; 
that he, that could draw fuch noble 
ideas from a Ihilling, could not fail 
upon fuch a fubjed: as the duke o( 
Marlborough, which is capable of heigh- 
ieningeven the niojl low and trifling ge- 
niH's. And, indefed, moft of the great 
works which have been produced in the 
world, have been ovviqg lefe to the poet 
. than the patron. Men of the greateft 
genius are fometimes lazy, and want a 
fpur ; often modeft, and dare not ven- 
ture in publick : they .certainly know 
their faults in the worft things; and even 
their beft things they are not fond of, 
becaufe the idea of what they ought to 
d 2 be 
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be is far above -what they are. This 
induced me to believe that Virgil de- 
fired his work might be burnt, had 
not the fame Auguftus that defired him 
to write them, prefer ved them from de- 
"ftrudtion. A fcribling beau may ima- 
gine a Poet may be induced to write, 
by the very pleafure he finds in writing; 
but that is feldom, when people are 
neceffitated to it. I have known men 
row, and ufe very hard labour, for di- 
verfion, which, if they had been tied 
to, they Would have thought themfelves 
very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheim^ that work 
fo much admired by fome, and cenfured 
by others. I have often wilhed he had 

wrote 
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ovrotc it in Latin, that he might be out 
of the.Tcach of the empty criticks, who 
would have as little underftood his 
rmeaning in that language, as they do 
his beauties in his own. 

Falfe criticks have been the plague^of 
all ages ; Milton himfelf, in a very 
., polite court, has been compared to the 
.rumbling of a wheel-barrow ; he had 
been on the wrong fide, and therefore 
could not be a good poet. Jnd tbisj 
.perhafSy may be Mr. Philips'.s cafe. 

.But I. take generally the ignorance of 
vhis readers to be the occafion of their 
diflike; People that have formed their 
tafte upon the French writers, can have 
w> relilh for Philips : they admire points 

and 
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'4ind turns, and confequcntly have no 
judgement of what is great and ma- 
•jeftick: he mufl: look little in their 
^yes, when he foar^s fo high as to be 
almoft out of their view. I cannot there- 
fore allow any admirer of the French to 
he a judge of Blenheim, nor any who 
takes Bouhours for a compleat critick. 
He generally judges of the ancients by 
*he modems, ^and not the moderns by 
the ancients ; he takes thofe paflages of 
their own authors to be really fublime 
which come the neareft to it ; he often 
calls that a noble and great thought 
which is cmly a pretty and a fine one, 
and has more inflances of the fublime 

out 
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out of Ovid de Triftibus, than he has 
out of all Virgil. 

I ihall allow, therefore, only thofe to 
be judges of Philips, who make the 
antients, and particularly Virgil, their 
ftandard. 

But, before I enter on this fubjeft, I 
fliall confider what is particular in the 
ftyle of Philips, and examine what ought 
to be the ftyle of heroick poetry, and 
next, enquire how far he is come up to 
that ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular; becaufe he 
lays afide rhyme, and writes in blank 
verfe, and ufes old words, and fre- 
quently poftpones the adjedive to the 
fubftantive, and the fubftantive to the 

verb; 
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verb ; and leaves out little particles, 
ay and the; her, and his; and ufes fre- 
quent appofitions^ Now let us examine, 
whether thefe alterations of ftyle be* 
conformable, to the true fublime. 
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EDMUND SMITH is oncof 
thofe lucky writers who have, 
without much labour, attained high re- 
putation, and who are mentioned with 
reverence rather for the poffeffion than 
the exertion of uncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known; and that 
Jittle claims no praife but what can be 
given to intelleftual excellence, feldom 
.employed to any virtuous purpofe. His 
character, asgiven by Mr. Oldifworth, 
with all the partiality of friendfhip, 
b which 
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which IS faid by Dr. Burton to ftiow 
what fine things one man of parts can fay 
of another ; and which, however, com- 
prifes great part of what can be known 
of Mr. Smith, it is better to tranfcribe 
at once, than to take by pieces, I Ihall 
fubjain fuch little memorials as accident 
has enabled me to colled* 



Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the 
only fon of an eminent merchant, one 
Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the 
famous baron Lechmere. Some mis- 
fortunes of his father, which were 
foon after followed by his death, were 
the occafion of the fon's being left 

very 
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very young in the hands of a near re- 
lation (one who married Mr. Neale's 
lifter) whofe name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated 
him as their own child, and put him to 
Weftminfter-fchool under the care of 
Dr. Bufby ; whence after the lofs of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whofe 
name he aflumed and retained) he was 
removed to Chrift-church in Oxford, 
and there by his aunt handfomely main- 
tained till her death; after which he 
continued a member of that learned 
and ingenious fociety, till within five 
years of his own; though fometime be- 
fore his leaving Chrift-church, he was 
fent for by his mother to Worcefter, 
and owned and acknowledged as her 
b 2 legi- 
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legitimate fon; which had not teen 
mentioned, but to wipe off the afper- 
fions that were ignorantly caft by fomc 
on his birth. It is to be remembered 
for our author's honour, that, when at , 
Weftminfter eledion he flood a candi- 
date for one of the univerfities, he fo 
fignally diftinguilhed himfelf by his con- 
fpicuous performances, that tTiere -arofe 
no fmall contention between the repre- 
fentative eledors of Trinity-college in 
Cambridge and Ghrifl-church in Oxon, 
which of thofe two royal focieties Ihould 
adopt him as their own. But the elec- 
tors of Trinity-college having the pre- 
ference of choice that year, they refo- 
'lutely elefted him ; who yet, being in- 
vited at the fame time to Ch rift-church, 

chofc 
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chofe to accept of a ftudentlhip there, 
Mr. Smith's perfeftions, as well natural 
a$ acquired, feem to have been formed 
upon Horace's plan; who fays in his 
Art of Poetry, 

— Ego nee Jiudhm fine divife vend. 
Nee rude quid profit video ingenium : al- 

ieriusjic 
Altera fo/dl opem res, &? conjurat amice. 

He was endowed by Nature with all 
thofe excellent and ncceffary qualifica- 
tions which are previous to the accom- 
plifhment of a great man. His me- 
mory was large and tenacious, yet by a 
curious felicity cbiejly fufceptible of the 
fineft impreflions, it received from the 
beft authors he read, which it always 
b 3 pre- 
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preferved in their primitive flxength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, 
and vivacity of underftanding, which 
tafily took in and furmounted the moft 
fubtle and knotty parts of mathema- 
ticks and metaphyficks. His wit was 
prompt and flowing, yet folid and 
piercing ; his tafle delicate, his head 
clear, and his way of expreffing his 
thoughts perfpicuous and engaging. I 
fliall fay nothing of his peirfon, which 
yet was fo well turned^ that no nc- 
gledt of himfelf in his drefs could 
render it difagreeable ; infomuch that 
the fair fex, who obferved and efleem- 
cd him, at once commended and re- 
proved him by the name of the hand- 
7 fome 
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fome floven. An eager but generous 
and noble emulation grew up with 
him; which (as it were a rational 
fort of inftindt) puihed him upon 
driving to excel in every art and 
fcience that could make him a credit to 
his college, and that college the orna** 
ment of the moft learned and polite uni- 
verfity; and; it was his happinefs to 
have feveral contemporaries and fellow- 
ftudents, who exercifed and excited this 
virtue in themfelves and others, thereby 
becoming fo defervedly in favour with 
this age, and fo good a proof of its nice 
difcemment. His judgement, naturally 
good, foon ripened into an exquifite finc- 
nefs and diflinguilhing fagacity, which as 
it was adtive and bufy, fo it was vigo* 
b 4 rout 
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rous and manly, keeping even paces 
with a rich and ftrong imagination, al- 
ways upon the wing, and never tired 
with afpiring. Hence it was, that, 
though he writ as young as Cowley, 
he had no puerilities ; and his earlieft 
productions were fo far from having 
any thing in them mean and trifling, 
that, like the junior compofitions of 
Mr. Stepney, they may make grey au- 
thors blulh. There are many of his firft 
eflays in " oratory, in epigram, elegy, 
and epique, ftill handed about the uni- 
verfity in manufcript, which fliew a maf- 
terly hand; and, though maimed and 
injured by frequent tranfcribing, make 
their way into our moft celebrated mif- 
cellanies, where they (hine with uricom- 
4 mon 
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mon luftre, Befides thofe verfes in the 
Oxford books, which he could not help 
fetting his name to, feveral of his com- 
pofitions came abroad under other 
names, which his own Angular modefty, 
and faithful filence, jftrove in vain to 
conceal. The Encoenia and publick 
Collections of the Univerfity upon State 
Subjeds were never in fuch efteem,, 
either for elegy or congratulation, as 
when he contributed moft largely to 
them ; and it was natural for thofe who 
knew his peculiar way of writing to turn 
to his ihare in the work, as by far the 
moft relilhing part of the entertainments 
As his parts were extraordinary^ fo he 
tvell knew how to improve them; and 
not only to polilh the diamond, but en- 
chafe 
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chafe it in the moft folid and durable 
metal. Though he was an acade- 
mick the greateft part of his life, yet 
he contrafted no fournefs of temper, 
no fpice of pedantry, no itch of difpu- 
tation, or obftinate contention for the 
old or new philofophy, no affuming 
way of didtating to others, which are 
faults (though excufable) which fomc 
are infenfibly led into, who are con- 
llrained to dwell long within the walls 
of a private college. His converfation 
was pleafant and inftrudtive ; and what 
Horace faid of Plotius, Varius, and Vir- 
gil, might juftly be applied to him : 

Nil ego contukrim jucundo/anus Jmico. 

Sat. V. 1. 1. 

As 
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As corredt a writer as he was in his 
moft elaborate pic ces, he read the works 
of others with candor, and referved his 
greateft feverity for his own compofi- 
tions ; being readier to cherifli and ad- 
vance, than damp or deprefs a riling ge- 
nius, and as patient of being excelled 
himfelf (if any could excel him) as in- 
duftrious to excel others. 

'Twere to be wilhed he had confined 
himfelf to a particular profeffion, who 
was capable of furpaffing in any ; but in 
this, his want of application was in a 
great meafure owing to his want of due 
encouragement. 

He paffed through the exercifes of 
the college and univerfity with unufual 
applaufe ; and though he often fuffered 

his 
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his friends to call him off from his re- 
tirements, and to lengthen out thofe jo- 
vial avocations, yet his return to his 
ftudies was fo much the more paffionate, 
and his intention upon thofe refined 
pleafures of reading and thinking fo ve- 
hement (to which his facetious and un- 
bended intervals bore no proportion) 
that the habit grew upon him, and the 
feries of meditation and refle<Sion being 
kept up whole weeks tc^ether, he could 
better fort his ideas, and take in the fun- 
dry parts of a fcience at one view, with- 
out interruption or confufion. Some 
indeed of his acquaintance, who were 
pleafed to diftinguifli between the wit 
and the fcholar, extolled him altogether 
QO the account of the firft of thefe titles ; 

but 
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but others, who knew him better, could 
not forbear doing him juftice as a pro- 
digy in both kinds. He had fignalized 
himfelf in the fchools, as a philofophcr 
and pokmick of extenfive knowledge 
and deep penetration; and went through 
all the courfes with a wife regard to the 
dignity and importance of each fcience. 
I remember hifti in the Divinity-fchool 
refponding and difputing with a perfpi- 
cuous energy, a ready exaftnefs, and 
<:ommanding force of argument, when 
Dr* Jane worthily prefided in the chair ; 
whofe condefcending and difinterefted 
commendation of him, gave him fuch a 
reputation as filenced the envious malice 
of his enemies, who durft not contra- 
dict the approbation of fo profound a 

mafler 
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mafter in theology. None of thofe felf- 
fufEcient creatures, who have either 
trifled with philofophy by attempting to 
ridicule it, or have encumbered it with 
novel terms, and burdenfome explana- 
tions, underftood its real weight and 
purity half fo well as Mr, Smith. He 
was too difcerning to allow of the cha- 
rader of unprofitable, rugged, and ab- 
ftrufe, which fome fuperficial fciolifts (fo 
very fmooth and polite as to admit of 
no imprefSon), either out of an unthink- 
ing iiidolence, or an ill-grounded preju- 
dice, had affixed to this fort of ftudies. 
He knew the thorny terms of philofo- 
phy ferved well to fence-in the true 
dodlrines of religion ; and looked upon 
fchool-divinity as upon a rough but 

well- 
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well-wrought armour, which might at 
once adorn and defend the Chriftian 
hero, and equip him for the combat, 

Mr. Smith had a long and per- 
fect intimacy with all the Greek and 
Latin ClafEcks; with whom he had 
carefully compared whatever was worth 
perufing in the French, Spaniih, and 
Italian (to which languages he was no 
ftranger), and in all the celebrated writers 
of his own country. But then, accord- 
ing to the curious obfervation of the 
late earl of Shaftlbury, he kept the poet 
in awe by regular criticifm, and, as it 
were, married the two arts for their 
mutual fupport and improvement. Ther^ 
was not a tradt of credit, upon that fub-. 
je<3:, which he had not diligently exa- 

mined^ 
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mined, from Ariftotle down to Hedelin 
and BaSu ; fo that, having each rule 
conftantly before him, he could carry 
the art through every poem, and at 
once point out the graces and deformi- 
ties. By this means he feemed to read 
with a defign to corred, as well as 
imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but 
tafte every littk delicacy that was iet 
1>cfore him; though it was impoffible 
for him at the fame time to be fed and 
nouriflied with any thing but what was 
fubftantial and lafling. He confidered 
the antients and moderns not as parties 
or rivals for fame, but as architeds 
upon one and the fame plan, the Art of 
Poetry; according to which he judged, 

ap. 
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approved, and blamed, without flattery 
or detra<3:ion^ If he did not always 
commend the compofitions of others, 
it was not ill-nature (which was not in 
his temper), but ftriftjufiice that would 
Bot let him call a few flowers fet in 
ranks, a glib meafure, and fo many cou- 
plets by the name of poetry : he was of 
Ben Jonfon's opinion, who could not 
admire, 

— Verfes as fmooth and foft as cream, 
In which there was neither depth nor 
ftream. 
And therefore, though his want of 
complaifance for fome mens overbearing 
vanity made hin; enemies, yet the better 
part of mankind were obliged by the 
freedom of his reficdions, 

c His 
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His Bodleian Speech, though taken 
from a remote and imperfeft copy, hath 
fliewn the world how great a matter he 
was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed 
with the concifenefs and force of Demof- 
thenes, the elegant and moving turns of 
Pliny, and the acute and wife reflediions 
of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no 
man underftood Horace better, efpecial- 
ly as to his happy didlion, rolling num- 
bers, beautiful imagery, and alternate 
mixture of the foft and the fublime. 
This endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, 
the fined genius for Latin lyrick fince 
the Aiiguftan age. His friend Mr. Phi- 
lips's ode to Mr. St. John (late lord Bo- 
lingbroke), after the manner of Ho- 
race's 
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race's Lufory or Atnatorian Odes, is 
certainly a mafter-piece : but Mr. Smith's 
Pocockius is of the fublimer kind, 
though, like Waller's writings upon Oli- 
ver Cromwell, it wants not the moft de- 
licate and furprifing turns peculiar to 
the perfon praifed, I do not ifmember 
to have fccn any thing like it in Dr. 
Bathurft, who had made fome attempts 
this way with applaule* He was an ex* 
cellent judge of humanity; and fogood 
an hiftorian, that in familiar difcourfe 
he would talk over the moft memorable 
fadts in antiquity, the lives, aftions, and 
charadlcrs of celebrated men, with ama- 
zing facility and accuracy. As he ha^d 
thoroughly read and digefted Thuanus's 
works, fo he was able to copy after him : 
c 2 and 
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and his talent in this kind was fo well 
known and allowed, that he had been 
fingled out by fome great men to write 
a hiftory, which it was for their intereft 
to have done with theutmofl art and dex- 
terity. I fliall not mention for what rea- 
fons thi^efign was dropped, tho' they 
lire very much to Mr. Smith's honour. 
The truth is, and I fpeak it before living 
witnejQTes, whilft ai> agreeable company 
could fix him upon a fubjeft of ufeful 
literature, nobody Ihone to greater ad- 
vantage : he feemed to be that Memmius 
whom Lucretius fpeaks of; 

—^em tUy Dea^ tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluijli excellere rebus. 

His 
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His works are not many, and thofe 
fcattered up and down in Mifcellanies 
and Collections, being wrefted from him 
by his friends with great diffkulty 
and reluftance. All of them together 
make but a fmall part of that much 
greater body which lies difperfed in the 
poffeffion of numerous acquaintance; 
and cannot perhaps be made entire, 
without great injuftice to him, becaufe 
few of them had his laft hand, and the 
tranfcriber was often obliged to take the 
liberties of a friend. His condolance 
for the death of Mr. Philips is full of 
the nobleft beauties, and hath done juf- 
tice to the afhcs of that fccond Milton, 
whofe writings will laft as long as the 
Engliih language, generofity, and valoin*. 
c 3 For 
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.For him Mr.. Smith had eontradcd a 
perfedt friendihip ; a pafSon he was moft 
fufceptible of, and whofe laws he looked 
upon as facred and inviolable. 
- Every fubje<9: that pafled under his pen 
had all the life, proportion, and embelr 
lifhmcnts beftowed on it, which an exqui- 
iite ikill, a warm imagination, and a cool 
judgement, could poffibly beftow on it. 
The epique, lyrick,^ elegiac, every fort 
of poetry he touched upon (and he had 
touched upon a great variety), was 
raifed to its proper height, and the dif- 
ferences between each of theni obferved 
with a judicious accuracy. We faw the 
old rules and new beauties placed in ad- 
mirable order by each other ; and there 
was a predominant fancy and fpirit of 

his 
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his own infufed, fuperior to what fome 
draw off from the ancients, or from 
poefies here and there culled out of the 
moderns, by a painful induftry and fer- 
vile imitation. His contrivances were 
adroit and magnificent ; his images live- 
ly and adequate ; his fentiments charm- 
ing and majeftick; his expreffions na- 
tural and bold; his numbers va- 
rious and founding ; and that enameled 
mixture* of claffical wit, which, without 
redundance and affectation, fparkled 
through his writings, and was no lefs 
pertinent than agreeable. 

His Phadra is a confummate tragedy, 

and the fuccefs of it was as great as the 

moft fanguine expectations of his friends 

could promife or forefec. The number 

c 4 of 
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of nights, and the common method of 
filling the houfe, are not always the 
furefl marks of judging what encourage- 
ment a play meets with : but the gene- 
rofity of all the perfons of a refined tafte 
about town was remarkable on this oc- 
cafion; and it muft not be forgotten- 
how zealouily Mr. Addifo^ efpoufed his 
intereft^ with all the elegant judgement 
and diiFufive good-nature for which that 
accomplifhed gentleman and author is fo 
juflly valued by mankind ► But as to PAa^ 
dray Hit has certainly made a finer figure 
under Mr ,. Smithes conduft, upon the Eng- 
Hfli ftage, than either Rome or Athens ; 
and if Ihe excels theGreck and hzxmFba- 
dray I need not fay Ihe furpaffes the French 
one, tho' embelliflied with whatever re- 
gular 
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gular bcmities and moving, foftnefs Ra- 
cine himfelf could give her. 

No man had a jufter notion, of the 
difficulty of compofing than Mr* Smithy 
and he fometimes would create greater 
difficulties than he had reafon to appre* 
hend* Writing with eafc, what (as Mr* 
Wycherley fpeaks) may be eafily writ* 
ten^L moved his- indignation- When he 
was writing upon a {ubjeft, he would 
fcrioufly confider what Demofthenes^ 
Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive>. 
would fay upon that occafion, which, 
whetted him to exceed himfelf as well 
as otherSi. Neverthelefe he could not,, 
or would not, finifli feveral fubjedts he 
undertook; which may be imputed 
either to the briiknefs of his fancy, ftill 

hunt- 
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hunting after new matter, or to an oc- 
cafional indolence, which fpleen and laf- 
fitude brought upon him, which, of all 
his foibles, the world was lead inclined 
to forgive. That this was not owing to 
conceit and vanity, or a fulnefsof him- 
felf (a frailty^ which has been imputed 
to no lefs men than Shakefpeare and Jon- 
fon), is clear from hence ; becaufe he 
left his works to the entire difpofal of 
his friends, whofe moft rigorous cenfures 
he even courted and folicited ; fubmit- 
ting to their animadverfions, and the 
freedom they took with them, with an 
unreferved and prudent refignation. 

I have feen Sketches and rough 

draughts of fome poems he defigncd, 

fct out analytically ; wherein the fable, 

3 ftruc- 
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ftru<5kure, and connexion, the imagery 
incidents, moral, epifodes, and a great 
variety of ornaments, were fo finely laid 
out, fo well fitted to the rules of art^ 
and fquared fo exadtly to the precedents 
of the antients, that I have often looked 
iOn thefe poetical elements with the 
fame concern, with which curious men 
are affedted at the fight of the mofl; 
entertaining remains and ruins of an 
antique figure or building. Thofe frag-- 
ments of the learned, which fome men 
have been fo proud of their pains in. 
coUedting, are ufelefs rarities, without 
form and without life, when compared 
with thefe embryo's, which wanted not 
fpirit enough to prefcrve them ; fo that 
I cannot help thinking, that, if fome of 

them 
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them were to come abroad, they would 
be as highly valued by the poets, as the 
(ketches of Julio and Titian are by the 
painters ; though there is nothing in 
them but a few out-lines, as to the dc- 
fign and propprtion. 

It muft be confefled, that Mr. Smith 
had fome defers in his condudj which 
thofe are moft apt to remember who 
could imitate him in nothing elfe. His 
freedom with himfelf drew feverer ac- 
knowledgements from him than all the 
malice he ever provoked was capable of 
advancing, and he did not feruple to 
give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults ; but if the world had half his 
good-nature, all the fhady parts would 
be entirely flruck out of his chara^r, 

A man. 
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A man, who, under poverty, calami- 
ties, and difappointments, could make 
fo many friends, and thofe fo truly va- 
luable, muft have juft and noble ideas 
of the paiEon of friendihip, in the fuc- 
cefs of which confided the greateft, if 
net the only, happinefs of his life. He 
knew very well what was due to his 
birth, though Fortune threw him fliort 
of it in every other circumftance of 
life. He avoided making any, though 
perhaps reafonable, complaints of her 
difpenfations, under which he had ho- 
nour enough to be eafy, without touch^ 
ing the favours Ihe flung in his way 
when offered to him at the price of a 
more durable reputation. He took care 
to have no dealings with mankind, in 

which 
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which he could not be juft ; and he de- 
fired to be at no other expence in his 
pretenfions than that of intrinfick merit, 
which was the only burthen and re- 
proach he ever brought upon his friends. 
He could fay, as Horace did of himfelf, 
what I never yet faw tranflated ; 

^^Meo fum pauper in are. 

At his coming to town, no man was 
more furrounded by all thofe who really 
had or pretended to wit, or more 
courted by the great men, who had then 
a power and opportunity of encouraging 
arts and fciences, and gave proofs of 
their fondnefs for the name of Patron 
in many inftances, which will ever be 
remembered to their glory, Mr. Smith's 

cha- 
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character grew upon his friends by inti- 
macy, and outwent the ftrongeft pre- 
poffeffions, which had been conceived 
in his favour. Whatever quarrel a few 
four creatures, whofe obfcurity is their 
happinefs, may poffibly have to the age ; 
yet amidft a ftudied negled, and total 
difufe of all thofe ceremonial atten- 
dances, falhionable equipments, and 
external recommendations, which are 
thought neceflary introductions into the 
grande monde, this gentleman was fo 
happy as ftill to pleafe ; and whilft the 
rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, 
faw how much he excelled in wit and 
learning, they eafily forgave him all other 
diflferences. Hence it was that both his 
acquaintance and retirements were his 

own 
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own free choice. What" Mr. Prior ob- 
serves upon a very great character, was 
true of him; thai mojl of his faults 
brought their excufe with th^m* 

Thofe who blamed hiin moft under- 
ftood him leafl ; it being the cuflom of 
the vulgar to charge an excefs upon the 
onoft complaifant, and to form a cha- 
racter by the morals of a few, who have 
ibmetimes fpoiled an hour or two in 
good company. Where only fortune 
is wanting to make a great name, that 
lingle exception can never pafs upon 
the beft judges and moft equitable ob- 
fervers of mankind ; and when the time 
comes for the world to fpare their pity, 
we may juftly enlarge our demands upon 
them for their admiration. 

2 Some 
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Some few y^ars before his <kath, he 
fiad engaged himfelf in feveral confi- 
<derable undertakings; m all which he 
had prepared the world to expeft mighty 
things from him. I have feen about 
ten iheets of his EngUJh Pindar, which 
-exceeded any thing of that kind I could 
ever hope for in our own language. He 
had drawn out the plan of a tragedy of 
the Lady Jane Grey^ and had gone 
through feveral Icenes of it. But he 
could not well have bequeathed that 
work to better hands than where, I 
hear, it is at prcfent lodged; and the 
bare mention of two fuch names may 
juftify the largeft expeftations, and is 
fufBcient to make the town an agreeable 
invitation. 

d His 
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His greateft and noWeft undertaking 
was Longinus. He had finilhed an en- 
tire tranflation of the Sublime^ which he 
fent to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, 
a friend of his, late of Merton College, 
an exadt critick in the Greek tongue^ 
from whom it came to my hands. The 
French verfion of Monfieur Boileau, 
though truly valuable, was far Ihort of 
it. He propofed a large addition to 
this work, of notes and obfervations of 
bis own, with an entire fyftem of the. 
Art of Poetry, in three books,- under 
the titles of Thought^ Didion, and Figure. 
I faw the laft of thefe perfeft, and in 
a fair copy, in which he Ihewed pro- 
digious judgement and reading; and 
particularly had reformed the Art of 

Rhe- 
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Rhetorick, by reducing that vaft and 
confufed heap of terms, with which a 
long fucceflion of pedants had encum- 
bered the world, to a very narrow com- 
pafs, comprehending all that was ufe- 
ful and ornamental in poetry. Under, 
each head and chapter, he intended to 
make remarks upon all the ancients 
and moderns, the Greek, Latin, Eng- 
liih, French, Spanifli, and Italian poets, 
and to note their feveral beauties and 

defedts. 

- ■ . « 

What remains of his works is left, 
as I am informed, in the hands of men 
of worth and judgement, who loved 
him. It cannot be fuppofed they 
would lupprefs any thing that was his,. 
]3ut out of refpcdt to his memory, and 
d 2 for 
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for want of proper hands to finifli what 
fo great a genius had begun. 



SUCH is the declamation of Oldif- 
worth, written while his admiration was 
yet frelh, and his kindnefs warm ; and 
therefore fuch as, without any criminal 
purpofe of deceiving, Ihews a ftrong de- 
fire to make the moft of all favourable 
truth. I cannot much commend the 
performance. The praife is often in- 
diftindt, and the fentences are loaded 
with words of more pomp than ufe. 
There is little however that can be con- 
tradided, even when a plainer tale comes 
to be told« 

z ED- 
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EDMUND NEAL, known by 
the name of Smith, was born at Hand- 
ley, the feat of the Lechmeres in Wor- 
cefterfhire. The year of his birth is un- 
certain. 

He was educated at Weflminfler* It 
is known to have been the pradice of 
Dr. Bufby to detain thofe youths long 
at fchool, of whom he had formed the 
higheft expeftations. Smith took his 
Mailer's degree on the 8th of July 1696 : 
he therefore was probably admitted into 
the univerfity in 1689, when we may fup- 
pofe him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his 

college was fuch as has been told; but 

the indecency and Hcentioufnefs of his 

|)ehaviour drew upon him, Dec. 24, 

d 3 1694, 
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1694, while he was yet only Batchelor, 
a publkk admonition, entered upon re- 
^cord, in order to his expulfion. Of 
this reproof the effedt s not known. 
He was probably lefs notorious. At 
Oxford, as we all know, much will be 
forgiven to literary merit ; and of that 
he had given fufEcient evidence by his 
excellent ode on the death of the great 
Orientalift, Br. Pocock, who died in 
1691, and whofe praife muft have been 
written by Smith when he had been yet 
but two years in the univerfity. 

This ode, which elofcd the fecond 
volume of the Mufa Anglicana^ though 
perhaps fbme objedtipns may. be made 
to its Latinity, is by far the bell Lyrick 
compofition m that colleftion ; • nor do- 1 

know 
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know where to find it equalled among 
the modern writers. It exprefles, with 
great felicity, images not claflical in 
claffical diftion: its digreflions and re- 
turns have been defervedly recom- 
mended by Trapp as models for imita- 
tion. 

He has feveral imitations of Cowley : 

Yeftitur hinc tot fermo coloribus 
' 'Qnot tu, Pococki, difSmilis tui 
Orator eiFers, quot viciffim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent, 

I will not commend the figure which 
makes the orator pronounce colours^ or 
give to colours memory and delight* I 
quote It, however, as an imitation of 
fliefe lines j ' 

d 4 So 
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So many languages he had in ftore^ 
That only Fame Ihall fpeak of him in 
more,. 

The fimifc, by which an old man^ 
retaining the fire of his youth, is com- 
pared to JEtna flaming through the 
fnow,. which Smith has ufed with great 
pomp^ is ftolen from Cowley, however 
little worth the labour of conveyance- 
He proceeded to take his degree of 
Mafter of Arts July 8, 1696. Of the 
exercifes which he performed on that 
Qccafion, I have not heard any thing 
memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced 
in reputation ; for he continued to cul- 
tivate his mind j but he did not amend 

his 
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bis irregularities, by which be gave fo 
muck offence^ that,, April 24,^ 1700,. 
the Dean, and Chapter declared ^^ the 
^ place of Mr. Smidi void,^ he having^ 
^ beca convifted of riotous milbeha-^ 
*^ viour in. the houfe of Mr. Cole an 
** apothecary ;. but it was referred to the 
^ Dean when and upon what occafiort 
^^ the fentence fliould be put in. execu-- 
« tion/' 

Thus tenderly was he treated:, the 
governors of his college could hardly 
keep him, and yet wiflied that he would, 
not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he affumed am 
appearance of decency ;. in. his own? 
phrafe, he whitened himfelf, having a- 
defirc to obtain the cenforfljip, an office 

of 
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of honour and fome profit in the col- 
lege ; but when the eledtion came, the 
preference was given to Mr. Foulkesy his 
junior ; the fame, I fuppofe, that joined 
with Freind in an edition of part of De- 
mofthenes ; it not being thought proper 
to trufl: the fuperintendance of others to 
a man who took fo little care of him- 
felf. 

From this time Smith employed his 
malice and his wit againft the Dean, Dr. 
Aldrich, whom he confidered as the op- 
ponent of his claim. Of his lampoon 
upon him, I once heard a fingle line too 
grofs to be repeated. 
. But he was ftill a genius and a fcho- 
lar, and Oxford was unwilling to lofc 
him: he was endured, with all his 

pranks 
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pranks and his vices, two years longer ; 
but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the inftancei 
of 'all the canons, the fentence declared 
five years before was put in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, filent 
and tender ; for one of his friends, froni 
whom I learned much of his life, ap- 
peared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where 
he affociated himfelf with the Whigs; 
whether becaufe they were in power, of 
becaufe the Tories had expelled him, 
or becaufe he was a Whig by principle, 
may perhaps be doubted. He was how- 
ever carefled by men of great abilities; 
whatever were their party, and wasfup- 
ported by the liberality of thofe who de- 
lighted in bis converfation. ; 

There 
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There was once a defign hinted at by 
OldifwoTth to have made him ufefuL 
One evening, as he was fitting with a 
friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter ; and, having ftaid feme 
time below, came up thoughtful. Af- 
ter a paufe, faid he to his friend, ^* He 
*^ that wanted me below was Addifon, 
*^ whofe bufinefs was to tell me that a 
** Hiftory of the Revolution was in- 
'^ tended, and to propofe that I Ihould 
*^ undertake it. I faid, what Ihall I do 
<^ with the character of lord Sunder- 
*^ land ? and Addifon immediately re- 
*^ turned. When, Rag, were you drunk 
** laft ? and went away." 

Captain iLi; was a name which he got 
at Oxford by his negligence of drefs. 

This 
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This ftory I heard from the late IMfr*, 
Glark of Lincoln's Inn, to whom it wat 
told by the friend of Smith. 

Such fcruples might debar him from 
fome profitable employments ; but as 
they could not deprive him of any real 
cfteem, they left him many friends ; and 
no man was ever better introduced to 
the theatre than he, who, in that vio^ 
lent conflidl of parties, had a Prologue 
and Epilogue from the firft wits on either 
fide. 

But learning and nature will now and 
then take different courfes. His play 
pleafed the criticks, and the criticks 
only. It was, as Addifon has recorded, 
hardly heard the third night. Smith 
had indeed trufted entirely to his merit ; 

had 
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kad enfurcd no band of applauders, aor 
«fed any artifice to force fuccefs, and 
found that naked excellence was not 
ftlfEcient for its own fupport. 
f The play, however, was bought by 
Lintot, who advanced the price from 
fifty guineas, the current rate, to fixty ; 
tod Halifax, the general patron, ac- 
cepted the dedication. Smith's indolence 
kept him from writing the dedication, 
till Lintot, after fruitlefs importunity, 
gave notice that he would publifli the 
play without it. Now therefore it was 
Written ; and Halifax expedked the au- 
thor with his book^ and had prepared 
to reward him with a place of three hun- 
dred pounds a year. Smith, by pride. 
Or caprice, or indolence, or baftifulnefs, 
7 neglefted 
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negle&ed to attend him, though doubt- 
lefs warned and preffed by his friends, 
and at laft miffed his reward by not 
going to folicit it. 

Addifon has, in the Spe&aton,, mjif^ 
tioned the negledt of Smith's trag^ a* 
difgraceful to the nation, and ini|fute$ it 
to the fondnefs for. operas theii prevail^ 
ing. . The authority of Addifon is great jT 
yet the voice of the people, when to 
pleafe the people is the purpofe, deferves- 
regard. In this queftion, I cannot but 
think the people in the right. The fable: 
is mythological, a ft.ry which we are ac- 
cuftomed to rejedt as falfe, and the nian-» 
ners are fo diftant from our own, that 
we know them not by fympathy but: 
by ftudy : the ignorant do not under* .^ 

ftand 
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ikand the adion, the learned rejed it a& 
^fchool«boy 'stale; mcredului odL What 
I canaot for a moment beHeve^ I cannot 
for a moment behold with intereft <x 
.anxiety:* The fentiments thus remote 
from life, arie removed yet fiirther by 
the daSaony which is too luxuriant and 
fplendid for dialogue, and envelopes the 
thoughts rather than di^lays them. It 
is a fcholar's play, fuch as may pleafc 
^e reader rather than the fpedator; 
the work of a vigoxx>us and elegant 
smind, accuftomed to pkafe itfelf with 
its own conceptions, but of little ac« 
^quaintance with the courfe of life. 

Dennis tells, in one of his pieces, that 
he had once adefign to have written the 
tragedy of PA^m; but was convinced 

that 
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that the adtion was too mythologi- 
cal. 

• In 1709, a year after the exhibition 
of Phadruy died John Philips, the friend 
and feilo\V-coiiegia0 of Smith, who, on 
that occafion, wrote a poem, which juf- 
tice muft place among the beft elegies 
which our language can (hew, an elegant 
mixture of fondnefs and admiration, of 
dignity and Ibftnefs. There are fome 
i^affages too ludicrous ; but every .human 
performance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among 
his friends to purchafe for a guinea; 
and, as his acquaintance was numerous, 
it was a very profitable poem* 

Of his Pindar^ mentioned by Oldif- 

worth, I have never otherwife heard. His 

e Lo7i' 
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Longinus he intended to accompany with 
fome illuftrations, and had feledted his 
inftances of the falfe Sutlime from the 
works of Blackmore. 

He refolved to try again the fortune 
of the Stage, with the ftory of Lady 
Jane Grey. It is not unlikely that his 
experience of th^ inefEcacy and incre- 
dibility of a mythological tale, might 
determine him to choofe an aftion from 
Englilh Hiftory, at no great diflance 
from our own times, which was to end 
in a real event, produced by the opera- 
tion of known charaders, 

A fubje(9: will not eafily occur that 
can give more opportunities of inform- 
ing the underftanding, for which Smith 
was unqueftionably qualified, or for 

moving 
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moving the paffions, in which I fu/ped: 
him to Iiave had Ws power* 

Having formed his plan, and col- 
Icded materials, hjb deoiatecj that a few 
months would CQdni>lete his defign; and, 
that he might pyrfue his work with 
fewer. avocation^, he was, in June 17 10, 
invited by Mr. George Ducket to his 
lioufe at Gartham in Wikftir-e. Here 
he found fuch opportunities of indul- 
gence as did not much forward his flu- 
dies, and particularly fome ftrong ale, 
too delicious to be refifted. He eat and 
drank till he found himfelf plethorick : 
and then, refolving to eafe himfelf by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in 
the neighbourhood a prefcription of a 
purge fo forcible, that the apothecary 
c a thought 
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thought it his duty to delay it till he 
had given notice of its danger. Smith, 
not pleafed with the contradidtion of a 
Ihopman, and koaftfol of his own know- 
ledge, treated the notice with rude con- 
tempt, 'and fwallowed his own medicine, 
which, in July 1710, brought him to 
the grave. He was buried atGartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket com- 
municated to Oldmixon the hiftorian an 
account, pretended to have been received 
from Smith, that Clarendon's Hiftory 
was, in its publication, corrupted by 
Aldrich, Smalridge, and Atterbury ; 
and that Smith was employed to forge 
and infert the alterations. 

This ftory was publiihed triumphant- 
ly by Oldmixon, and may be fuppofed 
7 to 
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to have been eagerly received : but its 
progrefs was foon checked ; for finding 
its way into the Journal of Trevoux, it 
fell under the eye of Atterbury, then an 
exile in France, who immediately denied 
the charge, with this remarkable parti- 
cular, tliat he never in his whole life 
had once fpoken to Smith ; his company 
being, as mull be inferred, not accepted 
by thofe who attended to their cha- 
rafters. 

The charge was afterwards very dili- 
gently refuted by Dr. Burton of Eaton ; 
a man eminent for literature, and, 
though not of the fame party with Aid- 
rich and Atterbury, too ftudious of 
truth to leave them burthened with a 
falfe charge. The tellimonies which 
e 3 he 
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he has colledted, have convinced man- 
kind that either Smith or Ducket were 
guilty of wilful and malicious falfe- 
hood. 

This controverfy brought into view 
thofe parts of Smith's life, which with 
more honour to his name might have 
been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more* 
He was a man of fuch eftimation among 
his companions, that the cafual cenfures 
or praiies which he dropped in converfa- 
tion were confidcred, like thofe of Sca- 
liger, as worthy of prefervation. 

He had great readincfs and exadtnefs 
of criticifm, and by a curfory glance over 
a new compofition would exad:ly tell all 
its faults and beauties. 

He 
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'He was remarkable for the power of 
reading with great rapidity, and of re- 
taining with great fidelity what he fo 
cafily colledted. 

He therefore always knew what the 
prefent queftion required ; and when his 
friends expreffed their wonder at his 
acquifitions, made in a Hate of apparent 
negligence and drunkennefs, he never 
difcovered his hours of reading or me- 
thod of fludy, but involved himfelf in 
affedted filence, and fed his pwn vanity 
with their admiration and conjectures. 

One pradtice he had-, which was eafi- 
ly obfcrved : if any thought or image 
was prefented to his mind, that he 
could ufe or improve, he did not fuffer 
it to be loft; but, amidft the jollity of a 
e 4 tavern. 
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tavern, or in the warmth of converfa* 
tion, very diligently committed it to 
paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered 
two quires of hints for his new tragedy; 
of which Rowe, when they were put 
into his hands, could make, as he fays, 
very little ufe, but which the collector 
^onfidered as a valuable flock of ma- 
terials^ 

When he came to London, his way 
of life conneifted him with the licen- 
tious and diffolute ; and he affe&ed the 
airs and gaiety of a man of pleafure ; 
but his drefs was always deficient : 
fcholaftick cloudinefs fllU hung about 
him, and his merriment was fure to pro- 
duce the fcorn.of-liis companions. 

With 
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With all his careleflhefs, and all his 
vices, he was one of the murmurers at 
Fortune; and wondered why he was 
buffered to be poor, when Addifon was 
careffed and preferred ; nor would a 
very little have contented him ; for he 
eftimated his wants at fix hundred 
pounds a year. 

In his courfe of reading it was parr* 
ticular, that he had diligently perufed, 
and accurately remembered, the old ro- 
mances of knight errantry* 

He had a high opinion of his own 
merit, and fomething contemptuous in 
his treatment of thofe whom he confi- 
dered as not qualified to oppofe or con* 
tradidt him. Fie had many frailties ; 
yet it cannot but be fuppofed that he 

had 
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had great merit, who could obtain" to 
the fame play a prologue from Addifon, 
and an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
.could have at once the patronage of Ha- 
lifax, and the praife of Oldifworth. 

For the power of communicating 
thefe minute memorials, I am indebted 
to my converfation with Gilbert Wahii- 
Hey, late regifter of the ecclefiaft/cai 
court of Litchfield, who was acquainted 
both with Smith and Ducket ; and de- 
clared, that, if the tale concerning Cla- 
rendon were forged, he fliould fufpedt 
Ducket of the falfehood ; for Rag was 
a man of great veracity. 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented 
to my mind, let me indulge myfelf in 
the remembrance, I knew him very 

early ; 
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early ; he was one of the firft friends 
that literature procured me, and I hope 
that at leali my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice* 

He was of an advanced age, and I 
was only not a boy ; yet he never re- 
ceived my notions with contempt, . He 
was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet difference 
pf opinion did not keep us apart, I 
honoured him, and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world, 
without exemption from its vices or its 
follies, but had never neglc<5ted the 
cultivation of his mind ; his belief of 
Revelation was unfhaken ; his learning 
preferved his principles ; he grew firft 
regular, and then pious. 

His 
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His fludies had been fo various, that 
I am not able to name a man of equal 
knowledge. His acquaintance with 
books was great ; and ^vhat he did not 
immediately know, he could at leaft tell 
where to find. Such was his amplitude 
of learning, and fuch his copioufnefs of 
communication, that it may be doubted 
whether a day now pafles in which I 
have not fome advantage from his friend- 
Ihip. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many 
chearful and inftrudiive hours, with 
companions fuch as are not often found ; 
with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life; with Dr. 
James, whofe fkill in phyfick will be 
long remembered ; and with David Gar- 
rick, 
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rick, whom I hoped to have gratified 
with this charader of our common 
friend : but what are the hopes of man ! 
I am difappqinted by that ftroke of 
death, which has eclipfed the g^iiety of 
nations, and impoveriihed the publicjc 
flock of harmlefs pleafure. 



» 



In 
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In the Library at Oxford is the fol- 
lowing ludicrous Analyfis of Pocockius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

Written by the Author, 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie 
ampliffime, in lucem proferre ha(9:enu5 
diftuli, judicii tui acumen fubvcritus 
magis quam bipennis. Tandem alir 
quandoOden banc ad te mitto fublimem, 
tcneram, flebilem, fuavem, qualem. de- 
mum divinus (fi mufis vacaret) fcripfiflet 
Gaftrellus, Adeo fcilicet fublimem ut 
inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut 
ridere veils. Cujus elegantiam ut me- 
iiiis infpicias, verfum, ordinem & mate- 
riam breviter referain. i"'"^ verfus de 
6 duobus 
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duobus pr^liis decantatis. a**"' & 3"^ ^e 
Lotharingio, cuniculis fubterfaneis^faxis, 
ponto, hoftibus, & Afia. 4^3 & 5«s de 
catenis, fudibus, uncis, draconibus, ti- 
gribus & crocodilis. 6"% 7^% 8°% 9"% 
tie Goinorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & 
quodam domi fuse preregrino. lo"'' ali- 
quid de quodam Pocockio. 1 1 "% 12"% 
de Syria, SolymS. 13 «% i4"s^ Hofea & 
quercu & de juvene quodam valde fene. 
I5«% i6"S de aEtna & quomodo Po- 
cockio fit valde fimilis. 17"% i8"% de 
tubs, aflro, umbra, flammis, rotis, Po- 
cockio non neglefto. Castera de Chrif- 
tianis, Ottomanno, Babyloniis, Arabibus, 
& graviffima agrorum melancholia, de 
Casfarc, Flacco, Neftore, & miferando 
juvcais cujufdam florentifiimi fato, anno 

aetatis 
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SBtatis Tuae* centefimo prsemature abrep- 
to. Quae omnia cum accurate expen- 
deris, neceffe eft ut Oden hanc meam 
admiranda plane varietati conftare fatea« 
ris. Subito ad Batavos proficifcor lauro 
ab illis donandus. Prius vero Pem- 
brochienfes voco ad certamcu Poeticum. 
Vale. 

lUuftrifSma tua deofculor crura. 

E. Smith. 
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P O M F R E T, 

Of m. j6riN ^bM^kfit 
nothing is krioWri but froiii a 
flight and tojiMtd accolint jJfefixed to 
his paeihi hy a naiiieleli friend; who 
reMe§, that hd tvks the ion of the JLev, 
lAt. ?ohiffet, fedor of Liitdn in feed- 
fordlhire; that he was bred at Cam* 
bridge, entered into drdefs, and Was 
ft6:6t of Mddeii ifi fedfotdfiiire, and 
fftJght have fittti in the Cfiurcli; but 
that, whtti hfe applied t6 Df . Coini^ori, 
tJiAop of London, for inftitutioh to a 
b living 
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living of confiderable value, to which 
he had been prefented," he found a trou- 
blefome obftruftion raifed by a mall* 
cious interpretation of fome paflage in 
his Choice,; from which it was inferred, 
that he confidered happinefs as more 
likely to be found in the-^ company of a 
miftrefe than of a wife. 

This reproach was eafily obliterated : 
for it had. happened to Pomfret as to 
almoft all other men who plan fch^pies 
of life; he had departed from his pur- 
pofe, and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had how- 
ever a very fatal confequence : the de- 
lay conftrained his attendance in Lon- 
don, where he caught the fmall-pox, 

and 
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tnd died in- 1 703, in the thirty-fixth 
year of his age. 

He publilhed his poems in 1699 ^^ 
and has been always the favourite o£ 
that clafs of readers, who,. without vani- 
ty or criticifin, feek only their own 
amufement. 

His Choice exhibits a fyftem of life 
adapted to common notions, and equal to 
common expedtations ; fuch a flate as 
affords plenty and tranquillity, without 
exclufion of intellectual pleafures. Per- 
haps no compofition in our language has 
been oftener perufed than Pomfret's 
Choice. 

In his other poems there is an eafy 
volubility ; the pleafure of fmooth me- 
tre 
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f re i« afforded to the dar,- and the tnitlc! 
is not oppreffed with poftdeitJiis bt en* 
tangled U^ith intticate fefitinietit. He 
pleslfes mslfty, and he whd pldafes tnatiy 
muft hftvt merit. 
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JOHN HUGHES, the foa of a 
citizen of Xondoa, and of Anne 

;Burgefs, of an ancient family m Wilt- 
Ihire, was born at Marlborough, July 
29, 1677* He was educated at a pri- 
vate fchool; and though his advances 

/in literature are in the Biographia very 
oftentatioufly difplayed, the naoie of 
his mailer is fomewhatmigratefullycon- 

-cealed. 



At 
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At nineteen he drew the plan of a 
tragedy; and paraphrafed, rather too 
diffufely, the ode of Horace which be- 
gins Integer Vita. To poetry he added 
the fcicnce of mulick, in which he feems 
to have attained confiderable Ikill, toge- 
ther with the pradtice of defign, or rudi- 
ments of painting. 

His ftudies did not withdraw him 
wholly from bufinefs, nor did bufinefs 
hinder him from fliidy. He had a 
place in the office of ordnance, and was 
fecretary to feveral commiffions for pur- 
chafing lands neceffary to fecure the 
royal docks .at Chatham and Portf- 
mouth; yet found time to acquaint 
liimfelf with modern languages. 

In 
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In 1697 h^ publiihed a' poem "on the 
Peace of Ryfwick ; and in 1699' another 
piece, called the Court of Neptune, on 
the return of king William; which he 
addreffed to Mr. Montague, die general 
patron of the followers of the Mufes. 
The fame year he produced a fong on 
the duke of Glouceftcr's birth-day* 

He did not confine himfelf to poetry, 
but cultivated other kinds of writing 
with great fuccefs ; and about this time 
Ihewed his knowledge of human nature 
by an Effay on the Pleafure of being de^ 
ceived. In 1702 he publiihed, on the 
death of king "WJUiam, a Piodarick 
•ode called the Houfe tf Nqffaui and 
wrote another paraphrafe on t;lic Otium 
Divos of Horace^ 

b a la 
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In 1703 his ode on Mufiqk was per- 
ibrmcd at Stationer's. Hall ; and he wrpte 
^afterwards &k cantatas, which were fct 
,to m\ifick hy the greateft mafter of that 
time, .and fcem intended to oppofe or 
jesclude the Italian apera^ -an exotick 
^and irrational entertainment, which has 
been alwa)rs combated, and -always, has 
prevailed. 

• His reputation was now fo far ad- 
Yanced> that the .publick began to pay 
^leverepce to Jiis name.; and he was fo- 
Hcited to prefix a preface to the tranfla- 
xion of >Bo£caIim, a writer whofe fati- 
rieal vein x(^ ^hlm ,his life in ^aly; 
but who aever^ I believe, found ipany 
readers in this country^ xyen though 

iqitFO* 
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introduGfid by fuch powerful recommeir*" 
dation. 

He tranflated Fontanelle-s Dialogues of 
the Dead;, and his verfion was perhaps 
.Bead at that time,, but is now neglefted ^ 
for by a book.ndt neceflary,. and owing 
its reputation wboUy to its- turn of dic- 
tion,, little notice can vbe gained but 
from thofe who can enjoy the graces of 
the original.- To the dialogues of Fon- 
tanelle he added two compofed by him- 
felf ; and,, though' not only an honeft 
but a pious man,., dedicated his work to 
the earl of Wharton. He judged fkil- 
fiiUy enough of his own intereft ; for 
Wharton, when he went' lord lieutenant 
to Ireland,, offered to take Hughes with> 
him, and ellabliih him; but Hughes,. 
b 3, having. 
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having hopes or promifes from another • 
man in power, of fome provifion more 
fuitable to his inclination, declined 
Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing 
from the other. 

He tranflated the Mifer of Moliere ; 
but never offered it to the Stage; and 
Qccafionally amufed himfelf with making 
verfions of favourite fcenes in other 
plays. 

Being now received as a wit among . 
the wits, he paid his contributions to 
literary undertakings, and aflifled both 
the Tatlcry SpeSiatoVy and Guardian^ In 
17 12 he tranflated Vertot's Hiftory of 
the Revolution of Portugal; produced an 
QJe to the Creator of the Worldy from the 
Fragments of Orpheus i and brought upon 

the 
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the Stage an opera called Calypfo and 
Telemachus^ intended to fliew that the 
Englifh language might be very hap- ^. 
pily adapted to mufick. This was im- 
pudently oppofed by thofe who were 
employed in the Italian opera; and, what 
cannot be told without indignation, the 
intruders had fuch intereft with the 
duke of Shrewfbury, then lord cham- 
berlain, who had married an Icalian,^ as 
to obtain an obftruftion of the profits^, 
though not an inhibition of the per- 
formance. 

There was at this time a projeft . 
formed by Tonfon for a tranflation of^ 
the Pharfaliaj by feveral hands; and 
Hughes englifhed the tenth book. But 
this defign, as muft often happen where 
b 4 the 
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the concurrence of many is necel&ry^ 
fell to the ground ;^ and the whole work 
was afterwards performed by Rowe,. 

His acquaintance witk the great 
writers of his time appears to have been 
very general ;. but of his intunacy with 
Aiddifon there is a remarkable proof. It 
is told, on good authority, that Gato was. 
finilhed and played by his perfuafion*. 
It had long wanted the laft ad:,, whicli. 
he was defired by Addifon to fupply,.. 
If the requeft. was fincere, it proceeded' 
from an opinion, whatever it was, that 
did not laft long ; for when Hughes 
came in a week to fhew him his firft at- 
tempt, he founct half the a<ft written by 
Addilbn himfelf.. 
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He afterwards publMhed the works-' 
of Spenfer, with his Life, a Gloffary, and 
a Difcourft on Allegorical Poetry; a 
work for which hfe was well qualified, as 
a -judge of the beauties of writing, but' 
perhaps wanted an antiquary's know- 
ledge of the obfolete words,. He did 
hot much revive the eurbfity of the- 
publick; for near thirty years elapfed' 
before his edition was reprinted. Thc^ 
fame year produced his Apollo and 
Daphne, of which the fuccefs waS' very 
carneftly promoted by Steele^^ who, whem 
the rage of party did not mifguide him,, 
feems ta have been a man of boundlefs- 
benevolence. 

■ Hughes had hitherto fufferedthe n>or- 

tificatioris of a narrow fortune ; but in. 

I 1 7 17 
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1 71 7 the lord chancellor Cowper fet 
him at eafc, by making him fecretary to 
the CommiiEons of the Peace ; in which 
he afterwards, by a particular requeft, 
defired his fucceflbr lord Parker to con- 
tinue him. He had now affluence; but 
fuch is 'human life, that he had it when 
his declining health could neither allow 
him long poffeflion nor quick enjoy- 
ment. 

His laft work was his tragedy, The 
Siege of Damafcus ; after which a Siege 
became a popular title. This play^ 
which ftill continues on the Stage, and 
of which it is unneceflary to add a pri- 
vate voice to fuch continuance of ap- 
probation, is not afted or printed ac- 
cording 
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cording to the author's original draught, 
or his fettled intention. He had made 
Phocyas apoftatize from his religion; 
after which the abhorrence of Eudocia 
would have been reafonable, his mi- 
fery would have been juft, and the 
horrours of his repentance exemplary* 
The players, however, required that 
the guilt of Phocyas fhould terminate 
in defertion to the enemy ; and Hughes, 
unwilling that his relations ihould lofe 
the benefit of his work, complied with, 
the alteration* 

He was now weak with a lingering^ 
confumption, and not able to attend 
the rehearfal; yet was fo vigorous ia 
his faculties, that only ten days before 

his 
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his death he wrote the dedication t©. 
his patron lord Cooper^ On February 
17, 1719-20^ the play was reprefented,. 
and the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was well received;, but paid no^ 
regard to the intelligence,, being then- 
wholly employed ia the meditations o£^ 
a departing Chriftian. 

A man of his charafter was un. 
doubtedly regretted; and Steele de^ 
voted an effay, in the paper called ^e 
Theatre^ to the memory of his. vir- 
tues. His Life is written in the Bio- 
gfaphia with fome degree' of favourable 
partiality; and an account of him is 
prefixfed to his works, by his relation^ 
the late Mr* Duncombe,, a man whofe 
blamelefs elegance deferved the fame 

refped. 

The 
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The -charafter of his genius I fliall 
Ttranfcrtbe from tiie correfpondence of 
Swift and Pope^ 

A month ago/' fays Swift, ^^ was 
"** fent me over, by a friend of mine, 
;^* the works of John Hughes y Efquire. 
^* They arc in profe and verfe. I ne- 
** ver heard of the man in my life, 
*** yet I find your name as a fubfcribec. 
" He is teo great a poet for me; and 
" I think among the mediocrijisj in profe 
** as well as verfe." 

To this Pope vreturns : ^* To anfwer 
V your quellion a« to Mr* Hugbes\; 
** what he wanted in genius, he made 
^^ up as an honeft man ; but he was of 
•** thexlafs you think him.'* 



^ 



